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For the Companion. 


SNEERED AT. 


“Tt’s a shame and disgrace to the graduating 
class that any one of us should be dressed so 
shabbily !’’ said Edith Linton to a group of girls 





who were discussing the closing exercises of Les- 
ter Seminary, now near at hand. ‘Of course it 
reflects on ws to have a poor nobody with us.” 

“Particularly since that poor nobody is to recite 
the valedictory poem,” laughed good-natured 
Bessie Long. ‘If we could keep her in a corner, 
or draw attention from her by our own better 
appearance, she might be overlooked; but if she 
is shabby, she will be conspicuously shabby that 
night.” 

‘“When people can’t dress their children as they 
ought, they have no right to send them to a school 
like this,” said Edith. 

“Oh, I’ve heard Alga Rivers say her uncle in 
California pays her school-bills,” one of the girls 
answered. ‘She says her father is too poor to 
send her here, and she’s going out as a teacher 
next year.” 

“Why don’t her uncle in California give her 
decent clothes, then ?”’ Edith said. ‘It’s an insult 
to every scholar in the school to send a beggar here, 
where the first families in the county send their 
daughters. Here’s Blanche Armstrong. Blanche, 
we're discussing Alga Rivers’s dress. You sit 
next to her. How shall you like your elegant 
white silk grenadine to be cheapened by her coarse 
white muslin ?” 

Blanche Armstrong was an heiress, and a leader 
among the girls. She was not quick in her stud- 
ies, and was very indolent, but she was not purse- 
proud, and she had very generous instincts. She 
thought little of the money which was profusely 
lavished on her, but a great deal of the talent and 
genius which her money could not buy. Of late 
she had given great dissatisfaction to some of her 
companions by seeking the society of Alga Rivers. 

‘““How would I like it?” she answered, in her 
slow way. ‘Well, I’d like it better if the schol- 
arship covered by the coarse white muslin could 
be communicated by contact to the white silk 
grenadine. If I could have written that valedic- 
tory poem, I’d be willing to make a bonfire of my 
wardrobe, and go in coarse serge, at least for a 
while.” 

“Oh my, what noble sentiments!” sneered 
Edith. ‘Now, for my part, I must confess that I 
think to dress well is as necessary to make a lady 
as her birth, or manners, or anything else.’ 

“Oh, but Alga’s dress is so awful coarse, 
Blanche!” cried Susy Randolph. ‘It’s a muslin 
just as coarse as lining, and is made perfectly plain ; 
not a ruffle or flounce on the skirt, nor a shred of 
lace on the neck. Nothing but a narrow frill of the 
muslin. Why, it’s so shabby one of our servants 
would be ashamed to wear it!” 

“You know,” said a gentle-looking girl, ‘‘Alga’s 
mother used to be a lady. Oh, I don’t mean she 
isn’t a lady now, but she used to be rich; and, 
poor as she is, she will not let Alga wear imitation 
lace or jewelry. She says it’s vulgar, and that a 
clean, plain, white muslin, no matter how coarse, 
is in better taste than any imitation.” 

“She’s right!” Blanche said, rousing up to ani- 
mation. ‘With Alga’s fine figure and face, she 
can stand the severest simplicity. 1 only wish I 
could, for I’m disgusted with finery.” 

‘I'd like to see you forced to wear Alga’s dresses 
for awhile!” Edith cried. “I don’t think we’d 
hear anything more about simplicity.” 

Blanche seldom took the trouble to argue any 
question with her companions. She did not an- 
swer, but sauntered with her usual languid step 
to the extreme end of the play-ground. A girl 
sitting on a bench under the shade of a tree, with 
dark hair cut short like a boy’s and bright, eager, 
grey eyes, was reading intently in a large book 
she held on her knee. 

“T’ve come here for quiet, Alga,”’ Blanche said, 
throwing herself on the grass. ‘The girls are 
chattering like so many magpies over there, and 
they’ve given me a headache.” 

Alga pushed up her short hair with an impa- 
tient, boyish gesture. 

“Chatter, yes! I believe you, especially when 
dress is the subject. Of course, they’ve been dis- 
cussing my coarse, mean muslin. That will give 
them enough to talk about until the end of the 
session. Dont deny it, Blanche. I know my 
dress was the topic.” 

““Why should I deny it?” Blanche said, quiet- 
ly. “You are above such things as dress, I am 





sure, and can afford to be indifferent to their fool- 
ish talk—you who have so much else to think of.” 

‘But I do mind it!” the girl cried, vehemently. 
“Tt hurts me to the very quick. I don’t mind 
telling you this, Blanche, for I believe you're my 
friend; but, do you know, I’d willingly give up 
most of the prizes I expect to be decently dressed, 





“You do help me!’* Alga cried, throwing her 
arms around her friend’s neck. ‘Your friendship 
gives me a better opinion of girls, and helps my 
better nature; but you sha’n’t help my frivolous, 
grovelling tastes. It’s all over now, Blanche,” 
raising her bright face where not a shadow re- 
mained. ‘*My dark hour has passed. I had 


inspired in them a feeling of intense dislike. They 
whispered to each other that she was so cross and 
envious that they hated the very sight of her, and 
hoped she would lose the prizes. 

She did not, however. She took them with a de- 
fiant air, so unlike her usual calm dignity, that her 
teachers stared with surprise. A few hours before 


and know that dunce, Edith Linton, wouldn’t be! become demoralized by dress talk and spiteful- | the evening exercises Blanche, who was alone 


able to sneer at me. Oh, of course, I’m ashamed 
to feel so, and I see you’re ashamed of me for 
saying it, but it’s a truth, nevertheless.” 

Blanche sat almost astounded at this revelation. 
She who had believed that people who possessed 
talent lived habitually in lofty regions, where 
such petty things as dress never intruded. It was 
the first time her friend had ever spoken of her 
personal feelings in such matters, and she was 
confounded at the revelation. 

“T never thought—I never dreamed you were 
hurt by such things !’’ she stammered. 

‘Why, they are constant pin-pricks, and often 
make me cross and irritable. I shall be glad to 
get away from here; but then I suppose I shall be 
obliged to endure the same vexation wherever I 
go. Of one thing I am certain: a poor teacher 
won’t be expected to dress like rich people!’ she 
added, bitterly. 

“We're such intimate friends, you know,” 
Blanche said, hesitatingly, ‘‘and we are about the 
same size. Now, why can’t you wear one of my 
dresses that evening ?” 

Alga put her hands over her friend’s mouth. 
“Don’t say any more, Blanche. I know I’m very 
foolish, but my dear mother has given me some 
lessons of independence that I can’t forget. My 
dear, I don’t think it would mend matters for me 
to show myself ashamed of my clothes by flaunt- 
ing in borrowed finery. I only wish poor mamma 
had been able to get me a few yards of lace; a 
muslin frill looks so cheap and dowdy. You see 
I’m cursed with a taste for delicate toilet accesso- 
ries.” 





ness, but ‘l’ve wakened to my marcies,’ as good 


old Mammy Dinah used to say. It’s among my 


with her, said, “‘You are not yourself, Alga. 
What is the matter with you? You are so ner- 
vous I’m almost afraid you will break down 
this evening.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if I did,’’ she an- 
swered, gloomily. ‘When I am angry I lose my 
memory, and if I forget a word of my poem I’m 
sure then to become so confused that I shall make 
a failure. Oh, you don’t know all I have under- 
gone,—the hidden taunts and insults that have 
met me at every turn. To-day I got a caricature 
of myself in the cheap muslin I am to wear. A 
frightful thing with a hideous motto that I won’t 
repeat. Do you know, Blanche, I’ve a great 
mind to go to bed and say I’m too ill to appear. 
I’ve lost all courage.” 

“You must not do that m justice to yourself 
and your friends,” Blanche said, gently. ‘Your 
uncle will be grieved, and I shall be so mortified 
that I shall not dare to raise my head. Think of 
your mother, too, and forget all these annoy- 
ances.” 

“T’ll try,” Alga said, with a faint smile. “I 
certainly am nervous, from over-study, I suppose, 
or I shouldn’t be in such a frame of mind 
Blanche, you don’t know what it is to feel that 
you are so disliked that your schoolmates are all 
watching eagerly to see you fail, and if you do 
they rejoice. If I could only forget them.” 

Toward night the graduating class appeared, 
dazzling in their embroidered muslins and grena- 
dines made in the most fashionable manner. 

“How do you like my dress?” ‘Oh, it’s per- 
fectly lovely!” ‘What a stylish fit!” ‘How 
beautifully your hair is dressed!” “What ex- 
quisite flowers!” were whispers heard on every 
side. 

Carrying her head very high, a hot flush on her 
cheeks, Alga entered the room. She did not know 
that her coarse, plain muslin fitted her perfectly, 
and in the absence of all trimming showed off the 
lines of her fine figure to the utmost advantage. 

It seemed taller and finer for the classic sim- 
plicity. It suited her style, and with a pang 
Edith Linton recognized the fact. But she did 
her malicious best She threw as much contempt 
in her glance at the despised muslin as her eyes 
could express, and gathered up her costly lace 
flounces as if she was afraid the muslin might 
touch them. 

‘Where on earth is Blanche ?” she cried, affect- 
edly. ‘O girls, I’m just dying to see that lovely 
dress she received from Paris! It’s an elegant 
costume, gloves, fan, shoes to match. Here she 
comes now. Oh good gracious!” 

This exclamation drew all eyes to Blanche. 
Where was the magnificent toilette? A plain 


‘marcies’ that kind Uncle John has given me a | white muslin, made very much like Alga’s, neither 
good education, and my grumbling is over until I | flounces, laces, ribbons, nor even a breastpin, but 
get back home, and begin to practise ‘the minor | a white rose at her neck standing in lieu of one. 


economies," as old Prof. Allen calls them.’ 
This was brave talk, but Blanche, who was a 





silent observer, and in a little way a philosopher, 
noticed that as the eventful day drew near, Alga 
grew very grave, and was often foolishly irritable. 
If by any chance she came upon a little knot of 
girls discussing dress, she would turn from them 
with a flushed face; her sharp wit was unspar- 


“T wish you'd let me help you,” Blanche sighed. | ingly used on her companions and, of course, 


“It’s Cinderella reversed, isn’t it, girls?” she 
said, smiling. “I was so disgusted with my 
finery, I wanted a change, 
and I thought Alga’s dress 
looked so nice. But I’ve 
surprised her as much as 
anybody, I see,’ crossing 
over to Alga and taking her 
hand. “I only wish I 
looked half as well as you 
look, dear,”’ she said, look- 
ing at her with frank ad- 
miration. ‘We're such 
plain birds we shall, I 
think, be obliged to keep 
together to-night, and I am 
glad ofe it.” 

lt was as much as Alga 
could do to keep from 
bursting into tears. 

“I know what you've 
done this for, you dear, 
noble girl,” she whispered, 
her eyes shining through repressed tears. ‘Yes, 
and you sha’n’t make this sacrifice for nothing. 
Do you think I could fail with you before me? 
T’ll do my best, for you've made me forget my 
own foolishness and the petty malice of the other 
girls.”’ 

She did her best, and her best was very good 
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indeed. Her poem was greeted with applause, 
and Blanche heard more than one person ask 
eager questions about ‘Chat handsome girl who 
repeated the valedictory poem so exquisitely. 
Such a beautiful simplicity of dress, actually 
classic, you know." 

Blanche and Alga were close friends through 
life. Some years afterward, when one day they 
were talking over their old school-life, Alga said, 
“If it hadn’t been for that kind act of yours, 
Blanche, I don't know what would have become 
of me. I was so bitter at that wretched little 
Edith and the others, that I did not care what 
became of me. To be sure, it was foolish and 
wrong, but I could not help it. When you restored 
my faith in others, you restored me to myself. 
I’ve never forgotten the lesson.” 

“TI learned one, too,” Blanche said, laughing 
“T found that the simpler the dress, if it only fits 
well, the more it is admired, by gentlemen, at 
least; I don’t answer for ladies. You are able 
now to wear what you choose, but I have never 
seen you look half as well as in that coarse, plain 
muslin.” 

“I keep it as an heirloom,’’ Alga said, with her 
old impetuosity. ‘‘When I married I told my 
husband the story, and when my children are 
older, if Lever see them embittered against any 
one, they shall hear how silly their mother was, 
and what a wise, good friend she was blessed with. 
Ah, Blanche, was there another girl in the world 
who would have been willing to sacrifice an ex 
quisite toilette just to do an act like that ?” 

Maxie B. WILLIAMS. 
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THE SCHOOL-GIRL. 


A charm attends her everywhere, 
A sense of beat 
Care smiles to see her free of care; 
The hard heart loves her unaware; 
Age pays her duty. 
—W. H Venable. 
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For the Companion, 


PETER PLUNKET’S POCKETS. 


Peter Plunket was a wood-carver, and alone in 
the world. 

There was not a single face of kith or kin to 
look into his own with gift of light and love. His 
father lived, but he was a miser; a miser in more 
than money—he hoarded his gold, and laid away 
with it all the kindliness, tenderness and humanity 
he possessed; his treasure of either was small 
Peter had never carved ‘a face so hard and stern 
as the one that ordered him forth from his home, 
when but fourteen years of age, to battle for his 
bread When that face visioned itself to Peter, 
his fine brow contracted, his brown eyes lost their 
mildness, his laughing mouth became set in hard, 
bitter lines 

Why this was so must be told. His mother, 
gentle, loving, beautiful, was dying. She pleaded 
with her husband that Peter might be allowed to 
stay away from his office, and remain with her 
for the few days remaining to her of life. He re- 
fused her request, and ordered the boy from her | 
bedside. 

Peter had no strugyle with himself; child as he 
was, his duty was plainly before him, and his 
heart was in it. He looked his father 
squarely in the face, and said, ‘No, T cannot go; 
I must stay with mother.” But the passionate 
grasp of his father left him no choice, He was 
thrust hatless into the street, and the door was 
closed upon him. 

Angry, hurt, brave for his mother’s sake, Peter 
determined upon his course; he would stay with 
her. Many a time in his play he had climhe 1 the 
grape trellis at the back of the house, and sur- 
prised his mother by his rudden and mysterious 
appearance in her chamber. He took this way 
now; scrambled up the trellis, entered a window, 
and went fearlessly to his mother’s room. The 
door was open, his father was gone, and his mother 
was alone. 

“Mamma,” he said, stoutly, as he went to the 
side of her bed and placed his hand in hers, “I 
have come back.” 

There was no answering pressure, no look of 
gladness, no word of welcome. ‘Mamma, dear, 
are you asleep? Are—O mamma!” 

She was dead. The few days she had hoped 
would be left for her boy had been rudely shaken 
from her slender hold upon them. In their stead 
peace and rest had come. 

Peter rubbed his cheek softly on her face, put 
his arm about her neck, kissed her, and whispered 
lovingly in her ear, “Mamma!” 

This was as he used to do. He knew that if 
there was a spark of life in his mother, she would 
answer him with a smile. He crowded his tears 
back, that she might not see them if she opened 
her eyes to look at him; but when no light flitted 
over her face, and all was still, he sat by her side 
dumb with despair. 

When Peter rose,"a look of anger and determi- 
nation settled upon him. ‘He’s killed her!” he 
said to himself. “I will not stay here. I will 
never come back to him.” As if fearing his own 
weakness, Peter shut his eyes, placed his hands 
lovingly upon his mother’s face, and then, with 
broken voice, said, ‘‘Good-by !” 
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Close by Peter’s home was the shop of an old 
Scotch wood-carver. From as far back as Peter’s 
memory went, he and old Daniel Berkley had 
been fast friends. Daniel’s queer songs, flying 
chips, odd faces, and sharp, bright tools, had 
amused and interested him. 

Moreover, Daniel was never too busy to have a 
chat with him, nor ever too much occupied to 
obey implicitly any of his childish commands. 
As Peter grew older, Daniel gave him quaint ad- 
vice, and helped him over many hard places. 
Next to his mother, there was no one Peter loved 
so much as he did old Daniel Berkley. 

To him Peter went at once, and, with his eyes 
flashing through his tears, told what had hap- 
pened. 

‘It’s a sore, sore trial, lad,” said the old Scotch- 
man, kindly, ‘‘an’ I’m sorry for ye. Bide ye in 
the shop till I coom back. I must away to the 
doctor, an’ tak him to the poor mither, an’ away 
to your daddie to tell him she’s dead. I'm sore 
to leave ye, but bide till I coom, an’ then I'll stand 
ye up strong wi’ comfort. Old Dan’! be a father 
an’ mither till ye as long as his back keeps his 
nose from the groun’, an’ his twa han’s can part a 
saxpence wi’ ye. 

‘I’m sore to see ye angered, lad. The boy that 
slams the door behind him grippets his own heels 
Greet a’ ye like, but dinna heat the tears wi’ 
anger; they’re hot enough wi‘out pokin fire under 
them. 

“T'll bar the shop-door, that ye won't be dis 
turbit, an’ ye can saw that bit o° scantlin’ up for 
me till I coom. Many’s the time I’ve had the 
anger intil me, an’ cut it a’ up wi’ asaw. A busy 
han’s a braw comforter.” 

Saying this, Daniel handed Peter the saw, closed 
the shop-door, and went hurriedly away. When 
he returned, he found the scantling sawed off as 
he had marked it, and Peter sound asleep. 

‘‘He’s a braw lad,” murmured the old man, as 
his long white beard almost swept Peter’s face 
while he leaned over him fondly. ‘Many’s the 
time he’s kept my auld heart from moulderin’ in 
me; nestlin’ there, an’ rubbin’ away the longin’ 
for them that’s gone from airth afore me I'm 
sair to part wi’ him, but we maun a’coom to it. I'll 
have to send him awa’. His father’s a hard man, 
an’ I’ll no brak’ the puir lad’s speerit sendin’ him 
back to him. I'm sair to part wi’ him.” 

‘‘What are ye thinkin’ of doin’, Peter?" asked 
Daniel, as they sat together in his room an hour 
or two later. 

“There are lots of things I would like to do, 
Daniel,” answered Peter. ‘*Sometimes I want to 
be a farmer, and plough and mow, and ride in 
from the fields on the loads of hay, and go after 
shellbarks and chestnuts in the fall. Sometimes 
I'd like to be a lawyer, with rows and rows of 
books, and make speeches in court. Sometimes I 
want to be a doctor, and help poor people for 
nothing, and be kind to every one, as Dr. Mishner 
is 

“I think sometimes I'd like to march at the 
head of a band, and play on a horn. I never 
wanted to be a soldier, for I might have to kill 
somebody. I don't want to kill anybody. I'd 
There are lots of other 
things I would like to do, but I shall have to earn 
some money, 

“IT am going to be a wood-carver, Daniel. I 
want to learn to carve faces; then I can make 
them to suit me, and love them if I want to.” 
The old man nodded approvingly. ‘It’s a good 
trade, lad, an’ what's more, a trade is a good 
thing. I’m glad ye gied up the fancy gee-gaws, 
an’ hae no more idea o' horn-blawin’. Doctorin’ 
an’ lawin's a’ weel, but I'd no like to make my 
livin’ by ither people s ailments an’ troubles Sol- 
dierin’s bloody wark if ye hae to fight, an’ it’s a 
vain glory if ye dinna. Wood-carvin’ is the best 
o’ a’, an’ ye'll make a hanny hand at it. 

“But mind, Peter; whatever ye lay your han’ 
to, ne’er take it off, an’ do it weel to the end o’ it 
Do ye mind how the trees grow an* grow?. They 
just hae roots in the ground, an’ they grow an’ 
grow till they'ge done growin’, with no human 
han’ to guide them, an’ no purpose o’ their ain. 

“But boys are no like them. Boys grow by 
feedin’ an’ the like, an’ tendin’ of ithers, till they 
get to be men; that’s their bodily growth. They 
should na stop there; they hae work to do for 
mony a year after that, an’ that’s their life-growth. 

“Now, lad, dinna ye see that while the tree 
canna change itself from its coorse, a boy can. 
He can make up his mind that he’s goin’ to grow 
a certain way, an’ when he grows to be a man, 
he’ll go on growin’ his life-growth, an’ doin’ what 
he has to do, till he reaches the point he started 
for. 

“Ye've settled to be a wood-carver; that’s the 
purpose to be considered; ne’er take your mind 
off that. Now ye must choose a system to bring 
it aboot, an’ hang till baith o’ them like the grip 
o’ death. Auld Reikie himself “ill ne’er shake ye 
intill evil ways if ye hang till them. 

“Ye maun leave here, Peter. My heart is sair 
to part wi’ ye; but ye maun leave here. I'll gie 
ye a screed to some honest men I ken weel in New 
York ; ye’ll go to them an’ enter intill writin’s wi’ 
them to stay four years an learn the trade o’ 
wood-carvin’. If ye do weel, an’ I know ye will, 





Sometimes as Peter carved, chiselling dainty 
ears and dimpled cheeks, rich curve of neck and 
spread of brow to suit his loveliest fancyings, he 
thought of his childish days. Then upon the 


wood would grow, unknown to him, a likeness of 
his mother. 





yell come out o’ the top o' a’ the ‘prentices, an’ 
ye’ll have the priceless staff o' a trade to lean on 
as ye go steppin’ through life. 

“T hae a bit o' money put by, more than I'll 
spen’ if the worse coomes till the worse wi me, an’ 


your way, an’ your footin’, till the money gangs | 
comin’ intil your pockets. If mair is needin’, 
sit ye doon an’ write to auld Daniel Berkley. 
“An’ mind, Peter, that your pockets are your 
best friends. ‘The more gangin’ intil them, the 
more ye'll have to take oot. Let the money gang 
intill them from nought but honest work an’ hon- 
est dealin’; but mind ye weel the coomin’ out. 
Let out every penny that starts for a good pur- 
pose, an’ ye'll watch it scamperin’® awa’ wi’ pleas- 
ure. 

“Gie a coax an’ a liftin’ hand to the saxpences 
if they’re hangin’ back when the poor an’ needy 
call upon them; but tak ye atight grip on your 
pockets, an’ button them up, an’ stick pins in 
them, if ye feel the pennies peepin’ oot at tempta- 
tion an’ sinful things. 

“I’d hae a pocket for everything. I hae a 
pocket for eatin’ an’ livin’; a pocket for clothes; a 
pocket for books; a pocket for savin’s, an’ a bal- 
ance-pocket for what was left over from the ither 
pockets. An’ I’d hae a pocket for the poor. If a 
prancin’, rantin’ penny was kickin’ up a row in 
my pocket, an’ wantin’ to get out for extrava- 
gance or sinful use, I'd just tak it out an’ cram it 
down well in my pocket for the poor, an’ make it 
do good whether it would or no. 

“It’s a weak boy that canna boss a penny, once 
he gets the pocket grip on it 

“I got your clothes from the house wi your 
father’s permission; an’, though ye hae na his 
blessing, ye hae a good-sized bundle. I'm think 
in’ it’s best for ye to foot it from here to New 
York—it’s but a matter of two hundered miles an’ 
a bit frae Boston—an' while ye’re walkin’ it ye’ll 
see summat o' the world, an’ hae more time to 
think aboot yourself than if ye were just shot 
from here there by steam in sax hours or so. 

“T'll send your bundle by axpress to them I'll 
gie ye a letter to, an’ ye’ll find it when you get to 
your journey’s end. I’m sair to part wi’ you, lad; 
sair to part wi' ye.” 

The old man reached out his arms and took 
Peter into them as he had often done before; and 
as Peter nestled there the sun went down. 


As Peter worked away at his trade, he often 
thought of how beautiful Boston, the city of his 
birth, looked on that bright spring morning when 
he started on his journey, and his affections clung 
to it though memory brought up with it so many 
sad associations. The incidents of his long walk 
to New York were ever before him fresh and | 
clear. 
He remembered well his first impressions of 
that great city; how, in his boyish fancy, the 
road from Boston seemed like a narrow ribbon of 
land with a knot on the end, and that knot was 
New York. It was pleasant for him to think of 
how good it felt to find old Daniel's friends and to 
hand them his letter. 
It pleased him to know that the agreement he 
entered into to work for four years industriously 
for the kindly old gentleman who opened the let 
ter, had never been violated. It had been hard, 
often, to struggle along on the little wages he got 
—especially on Saturdays 
Peter had never forgotten Daniel Berkley’s 
advice. In the first suit of clothes he bought, he 
had pockets inserted in every available place; 
pockets before and behind, inside and out, even 
two in his hat 
He allowed his living pocket a certain sum a 
week; and if it ran out, Peter went hungry. He 
had tried stringing out its contents over the entire 
seven days, and did not like the plan. 
“One full-grown meal,’ said Peter, “is worth 
half-a-dozen little ones,” which accounts for Sat- 
urdays being hard days with him. He often 
wrote to Daniel and heard from him; but he never 
applied to him for money. In fact, Peter had 
money enough, but it was in his pockets. He 
felt that it would be downright robbery to take 
from his book-pocket to supply his living-pocket ; 
for the only pocket that it had any right to draw 
upon was the balance-pocket 
There were so many pockets intervening between 
his living-pocket and his balance-pocket that the 
weekly amount reaching the latter was small. 
“Still,” said Peter, ‘it must stay there; for what 
is my pocket-system worth without a balance ?” 
As he did not want to carry all this money about 


nailed up in his room, and the pockets labelled. 
At the end of every week, when Peter received his 
wages, he adjusted matters between them. 


contained all belonged to him; he did not hoard 
it; it belonged to his pockets, and they had a sort 
of financial exchange between themselves. 

Thus did Peter Plunket live among his faces 
and his pockets. His four years of apprenticeship 
were nearing an end—four years of steady appli- 
cation and success in his calling. Very soon he 
would take a place among the best, and best-paid 
workmen of the establishment. He looked for- 
ward to the time with great pleasure, and with 
well-laid plans for his pockets. 

At last, the long-looked-for day came. When 
Peter entered the shop in the morning, all the 
wooden faces seemed to smile upon him and bid 
him welcome. He was sure that he saw pleasure 
upon those of his fellow-workmen, and more than 
sure when they crowded around him with laugh 


ulate him upon his freedom and wish him well. 
But, when Mr. Allen, the head of the firm, 





ye’re welcome to it. Ill gie ye oot o that to pay 


with him, he had an old suit of clothes and a hat 


It never occurred to Peter that the money they 


and jest, hearty slaps and hand-shakes, to congrat- 


called him to the office, where all the members of 


the firm were assembled, and said, ‘Peter, you are 
free. You have done well. Of our many appren- 
tices, not one has done better than you for us, or 
for himself,” Peter felt the great reward for right- 
doing, in the pride that flushed his cheeks and 
made every inch of him tingle with pleasure. 

“I know the cause of it, Peter,” continued Mr. 
Allen, ‘‘it was the Purpose and the Pockets. My 
old friend, Daniel Berkley, wrote me about your 
system almost four years ago. It pleased us all 
to watch its successful working. And we thought 
that it would be a good idea to have a Peter 
Plunket’s pocket; so we bought a pouch and put 
it in the safe. Since that time each one of us has 
regularly put into it certain individual savings 
which we agreed to make. Here it is, Peter, with 
over five hundred dollars in it—Peter Plunket’s 
Pocket—you are welcome to it from us all.” 

Peter could say nothing. His eyes filled with 
tears at the kind words; but a happy smile lighted 
up his handsome face to keep them pleasant com- 
pany. 

What a time Peter had with his pockets that 
night! How he talked to them and told them all 
about what had happened, and their substantial 
reinforcement! His little room never looked so 
bright and cheery. His lamp lightened up every 
corner, glistened from the gilt titles of his books, 
slipped in among the vines and fruit-clusters of 
his carvings, illumined the faces born of his fancy, 
and crept among many other bits of work done 
by him during hours of his own. 

Peter sat there with his eyes resting longingly 
upon a beautiful bust of his mother. His feelings 
rose beyond the confines of silence. He went 
across the room, and, laying his hand affection- 
ately upon the shoulder of the bust, exclaimed 
aloud, ‘‘O mother, how I wish you were here!” 
“So ao I,” said asad voice behind him. ‘Peter, 
my cnili!'” 

‘Why, father!” cried Peter, in astonishment, 
as he turned and grasped the hands outstretched 
toward him. 

There was no anger in Peter now. The joy of 
the day never faltered. It flushed’ Peter’s face 
again, and tingled to his finger-tips as he stood 
there looking into the face of one he once loved, 
who now stood gazing wistfully at him. 

“Forgive me, my boy, forgive me; as—as I 
hope your mother has forgiven me,” was all he 
said. 

Peter’s life leaped backward and made a child 
of him again. He threw his arms around his 
father’s neck and kissed him as when he used 
to climb upon his knee before the bitter days came 
on. He saw great tears roll down his father’s 
face, and all the past was washed away by them. 
A well-known voice broke the silence. ‘Hech, 
lad! but this is a bonny day. Your work’s weel 
done, an’ auld Dan’l gives ye joy. Ye stickit to 
your purpose, an’ I see your pockets hangin’ there 
upon the wa’. Gie me a buss, Peter, an’ we'll a’ 
sit doon thegither again like in the auld times 
awa’.” 

Years afterward, when Peter became a member 
of the firm of Allen, Ruthven, Plunket & Co., old 
Daniel Berkley gave him a sounding thwack on 
the back, and said, ‘‘Hech, lad! it was the Pur- 
pose an’ Pockets that did it.” 
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HOW HE BECAME GRAY. 


Several years ago, while passing over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, I was much impressed by the appear- 
ance of one of my fellow-p s, who ied a 
seat in the same coach with me. It was not that his 
features were in any way striking, but the peculiarity 
about him was in his thick, full head of snowy white 
hair, standing out in abundant kinky curls on a head 
the owner of which was yet a young man, not more 
than thirty years of age. 

His features were not remarkable in any way, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a rather sad look, which 
seemed to indicate that he might have had at some 
time during his life a severe mental or physical shock, 
the effect of which had made an impression on him 
that would last as long as life. 

Somehow, the thought kept recurring to me, ‘‘What 
made his hair white?” Somehow, I could not ban- 
ish him from my thoughts. The scenery through 
which we were passing at a high rate of speed was 
grand, yet I could not enjoy it, and my eyes would 
turn from the green hills and deep gorges, to gaze 
again at this sad-eyed stranger with snowy hair. 

I do not think I am impertinent or inquisitive to 
an unusual degree, but I confess that on this occa- 
sion I laid myself open to the charge of being both; 
for I left my own seat, and took the vacant one in 
front of him, the back of which I turned over so that 
I was immediately face to face with the object of my 
curiosity. 

After a time I made some remark intended to be 
introductory. He replied politely. An informal con- 
versation followed. Then I ventured to refer to his 
white hair. Instead of showing surprise, he evidently 
expected the allusion, and had understood why I 
sought his company. He replied, “‘Your curiosity, sir, 
is natural, and you must not suppose that you are the 
first person who has made a similar inquiry, for I am 
questioned almost daily as to the cause of my hair 
being white, although I am barely twenty-eight years 
of age. It turned from jet-black to its present snowy 
whiteness in one night. 

“Three years ago,”’ he continued, “I was in the 
employ of a large wholesale house in New York as 

travelling salesman, and found myself in a Western 
State at about this time of year, on one of my busi- 
ness tours for the house. I was obliged to visit a 
small town in the extreme western part of the State, 
to attend to some collections. 
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“I was succéssful in collecting the amount owing 
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the firm, which, together with the sum I already had, | I could scarcely breathe, with the end of the rope 


amounted to nearly three thousand dollars. 

“The village had been greatly excited for several 
weeks, over the depredations of horse-thieves in the 
neighborhood; and only the night before my arrival, 
three fine horses had been taken from the stables of 
residents of the village, and of course many of the 
people were ina high state of excitement. Parties 
were out in every direction searching for the thieves 
and horses, and all strangers were looked upon with 
more or less suspicion. 

**When I was ready for my return trip, one of our 
old customers, of whom I had just collected a large 
bill, and who had again favored our house with an 
order for goods, informed me that a few miles away 
on the line of the railroad a new place was just start- 
ing. It already had two stores; and he strongly ad- 
vised me stop off there, as I might by so doing se- 
cure an order for goods. I thought it well to do so. 

“As I stepped aboard the train, it was just nine 
o’clock in the evening. I saw the conductor, and in- 
formed him of my wish to stop at W——, the name 


time saying, ‘Be on the platform right after you hear 
the whistle; we’ll slow down so that you can jump 
off. It is such a new place that they have no post- 
office there yet, and consequently we have no mail- 
bag to leave or take on, When any one wishes to 
get aboard from there, the station-master flags the 
train,’ 

“When I heard the warning whistle, therefore, I 
made my way to the platform, and as the train came 
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fastened to a stake on the opposite side. 

“I was literally stretched across the iron rails, with 
my head resting upon one rail, while my ankles were 
stretched across the other, and the least struggle on 
my part almost produced strangulation. 

“‘Now, young feller, we wish you much joy in 
your theory of catching hoss-thieves. Your vigilance 
committee won’t be apt to do you much good, any 
how,’ said one of the men. 

«**Wal, you’ll have time to meditate on’t,’ said the 
other ruffian. ‘The express-train won’t be along 
under an hour and a half yet, and in your position 
you can do a powerful sight of thinking in that 
time.’ ~“ 

“TI could not answer, and I heard the ruffians de- 
part without being able to make a sign or utter a 
groan. 

“The horror of my situation burst full upon my 
senses, now that I was left alone. 

“It was only too true—the express-train would be 


| along in an hour and a half! 
of the new settlement. He took my fare, at the same | 
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almost to a standstill, jumped off. As I did so, the 
conductor called out, ‘The depot is about forty rods 
further down the track. Keep right ahead, around 
the bend yonder, and you'll come to the settlement in 
a minute. We slowed down a little too quick; fact 
is, we haven’t stopped here enough to know where to 
put on the brakes in order to hit the depot right. 
Would take you down there, but we have to. meet the 
down-express at M——, fifty miles further up. She’s 
due here in just three hours, so you see we’ve got to 
hurry up.’ 

“His last words ended in a shout, as the train dis- 
appeared in the darkness around the bend, 

“I had two heavy sample-bags, both of which I had 
dropped off the train before springing down myself, 
and as the cars disappeared in the distance, I stooped 
to pick them up. But as I did so, some one from behind 
sprang heavily upon me, and, taken at a disadvan- 
tage, I went down in a heap, with the stranger on 
top of me. 

“*Bring the cords, Jed,’ I heard my unknown 
assailant say, and in a very few minutes I was se- 
curely bound, hand and foot, with strong lashings of 
rope. I was then permitted to sit up, and I tried to 
discover in the darkness the appearance of my ene- 
mies. But it was too dark to see their faces clearly. 
I was enabled to make out the forms of two power. 
ful men, in rough dress and broad-rimmed, slouch 
hats. 

“Then one of them accosted me. 

“*You is the chap that was down to Jones’s store 
yesterday, I take it?’ 

“¢Yes,’ I answered, ‘I was at Jones’s store yester- 
day; and now, what do you want of me, and why are 
you treating me in this way?’ 

“*We were down there, too,’ answered the other, 
who had not spoken until now, ‘and we heard you 
give a good deal of advice about how to catch the 
hoss thieves the people were so excited about. You 
advised them to organize a vigilance committee, and 
hang every hoss.thief caught. And they are taking 
your advice. 

***We heard old Jones advise you to stop at this 
place, and it suited our plans to a dot. We were just 
on our way to the depot when the train slowed up 
here, and dropped you right into our hands without 
any trouble. 

‘Now,’ he continued, ‘we are going to make a 
kind of example of you. They’d never have thought 
of forming a vigilance committee if it hadn’t been 
for you, and we propose to fix you so you’ll not have 
a chance to give any more advice.’ 

“Saying which, they conversed together in a low 
tone for a moment, and then one of them went to 
the brush at the roadside, where I could hear him 
chopping and splitting with a hatchet. Presently he 
returned, bearing several sticks in his hand. 

“*Now, my lad,’ said Jed, ‘we’re going to stake 
you down here, stretched across the track, and see if 
you'll get up any more vigilance committees.’ 

“Their object was now only too apparent, and was 
nothing moré nor less than to fasten me down on the 
railroad track, so that the first train that came along 
would run over and crush me to death! 

“I took in the whole horror of the situation at 
once, and wildly protested: 

“« ‘Surely, if you are horse-thieves, you must have 
some heart, and I beg of you not to torture an hon- 
est man in this way!’ 

“But I might as well have talked to the stones 
along the grade. One of the thieves had been busily 
whittling away on a piece of wood, while the above 
conversation was taking place. He now advanced 
and spoke: 

«Jed, jest hold on to him, and I’ll stop his talking 
so much,’ and as I was grasped in the powerful arms 
of the aforesaid Jed, the second ruffian forced my 
mouth open, and roughly fitted the piece of wood 
upon which he had been whittling between my jaws, 
making it utterly impossible for me to speak, and 
painful for me even to breathe. Then I was quickly 
thrown to the earth, and dragged directly across the 
railroad track. 

“While one of the villains held me down, although 
I struggled with all my might, the other drove a large 
wooden peg, or stake, into the ground, close to the 
outside of one of the iron rails. Then making a 
loop at one end of a cord, he passed it over my 
feet, drew it taut, and fastened the other end to the 
stake. 

“He next proceeded to prepare another rope in a 
similar manner, after driving a second stake on the 
outside of the other rail. This second loop he passed 
over my head, drew it as tight as possible, without 
actually strangling me, and fastened the end to the 
stake just driven. 

“I now found myself in a horrible position—with 
hands and feet tied; another rope was slip-noosed 
around my ankles and fastened to a strong stake, and 
a slip-noose around my neck was drawn so taut that 





“I recollect thinking how delightful it would seem, 
in comparison, if I could only have the privilege of 
standing up unfettered before a whole gang of des- 
peradoes, single-handed, and fight for my life, even 
though I was sure to lose it. 

“Then again I thought of this being a jlag-station 
—no train would be apt to be flagged at eleven o’clock 
at night, and even if it were, I was lashed down so 
far from the depot that it would be under full head- 
way again before it reached me. 

“IT thought of my mother and sister far away in 











New York, and wondered how long it 
would be before they would hear of my 
death, or if they would ever hear of it. 

“Again my thoughts took another chan- 
nel: would my death be instantaneous, or 
was I fated to suffer physical agony—agony 
akin to what I was suffering in mind? 
Why was I singled out, as it were, to un- 
dergo this terrible ordeal? Why had the 
All Wise taken me for this terrible fate, in- 
stead of another? 

“Then, with a revulsion of feeling, I thought of 
Him who had stilled the storm, and who rebuked His 
companions by saying, ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’ 

‘““My mind somehow reverted to the above passage 
again and again, and I seemed to grow strong in 
faith. There were a hundred ways by which I might 
be saved yet, before the dreaded train arrived. At 
least, if die I must, I would die like a man, with no 
foolish blasphemy. 

“T struggled to move, but the struggle only seemed 
to tighten the cords. 

“Suddenly a shock of horror ran through me with 
such intensity that I came very near losing my senses. 
As before mentioned, my head lay upon one of the 
rails of the railroad-track, my left ear being pressed 
close down upon the iron, and I had as yet been un- 
able to turn myself over in the least, on account of 
the rope around my neck holding my head in so firm 
a position. 

“Lying thus, with my ear to the track, I heard, or 
rather felt, a faint jar communicated to the iron 
rail. 

“With horror unutterable I listened; with an un- 
natural fascination born of despair. 

“Yes, the rail seemed to tremble; and now a far- 
away, low, murmuring sound could be heard. Jt was 
the express-train coming ! 

‘Perhaps it was still miles away, but it was draw- 
ing nearer. 

“T could now, in my recumbent position, with my 
ear pressed upon the track, distinctly hear the far- 
away rumble made by the train. 

“Fear and agony lent me additional strength. I 
jerked my feet up with all my might, and came very 
near strangling myself by the effort. 

“Then I lay perfectly still for a full minute, endeav- 
oring to catch my breath. My desperate effort to 
break loose had the effect of tightening the cord 
around my neck to such a degree that at each respira- 
tion I emitted a peculiar whistling noise, not unlike 
the sound made by a child suffering with a bad attack 
of membraneous croup. 

“When I had sufficiently recovered to take in my 
surroundings again, I heard a man’s voice, appar- 
ently quite near, and listened wildly for a repetition 
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of the sound. It soon came, and these were the | soon as I was able to travel, I started for home, with 


words : ‘I heard somebody whistle, somewhere about 
here.’ 

‘Oh, it must have been something else,’ answered 
another voice. | 
“No,” said the first speaker, ‘I know I heard some- 
body whistle, and if it is the horse thieves, we'll have 
them before morning.’ | 

“I knew that these must be the voices of members | 
of the vigilance committee, beating the country for | 
the thieves, and who, if they were made aware of 
my position, would quickly relieve me. } 

“And now, how frightfully near the train seemed | 
to be! I could hear the steady roar, as it swept | 
onward toward me, and with wild agony I once more 
desperately strove with my bonds. 

“This time I was so effectually choked by my vio- 
lent exertion that I quite lost my senses for I know 
not how long, but gradually recovering, and gasping 
heavily for breath, I opened my eyes and saw a lurid 
tinge lighting up the trees and the heavens, beyond | 
the bend in the track. 

“The locomotive was bearing down upon me with 
lightning speed, and soon all would be over; a few 
more minutes, or perhaps seconds, and I would be 
ground to pieces under the wheels. 

“T now fully realized that it was useless for me to 
struggle further, as I had not time to liberate myself 
even if such a thing was possible. 

“T had struggled so desperately that mind and body 
were in an exhausted state, and I quietly lay there 
awaiting the shock, thinking that my agony of mind 
and body would soon be over. But as this thought 
passed through my 
mind, the voice I had 
heard before again broke 
the stillness: ‘I tell you 
I heard it again, and it 
sounded just like a per- 
son half-choked,’ and 
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then I saw a person slowly emerge from the gloom, 
very near, and a little in front of me, within range of 
my vision, and approach directly towards me. 

“TI recollect thinking how slowly and deliberately 
this man approached, when there was such need of 
great haste. 

“All at once, and just as the stranger had drawn 
near me, a blinding glare came around the bend, and 
the roar of the express-train filled the air. At the 
same instant that the headlight of the locomotive 
came into view I recollect hearing the stranger yell, 
in a tone of horror, ‘John! quick! here’s a man tied 
down on the track !’ 

“After that, I have no clear recollection, but can 
dimly remember, like seeing through a haze, that 
some one savagely tore up the stakes, and dragged 
me roughly around—a blinding glare and a terrific 
roar and rush, and that was the last that I knew of 
anything until two days after. 

“I then woke up and found myself lying on a bed 
within a room, while several men stood around. One 
of them, whom I afterwards ascertained to be a 
physician, spoke, when he observed that I was awake: 
‘He’s coming out all right. The fever has left him. 
He’ll soon be on his feet again.’ 

“One of the other persons in the room now ad- 
dressed me, ‘Pretty close call you’ve had, stranger! 
If we’d been a minute, or even a half or quarter of a 
minute later, you’d have been ground to powder un- 
der them car-wheels. It was just a touch-and-go 
case, and the next minute after I’d dragged you off 
the track the express went by; I was so near that the 
suction knocked me over, and you had fainted dead 
away.’ 

“There is very little more of interest to tell. I 
learned afterwards that I had been rescued by two 

bers of the vigil committee, who were on a 
scout after the thieves, having a clew to their where- 
abouts. 

“Shortly after my rescue, other members of the 
committee had discovered the rendezvous of the 
thieves, which was very close to where they captured 
me, and surprising them, captured the whole gang. 
My pocket-book, with my money intact, had been 
taken from one of them, probably from my brief 
acquaintance, Jed. 








“But I never saw any of them afterward; for as 


my hair as white as you see it now. It was black 
when I was tied down upon the track, and the men 
who released me say it was snowy white when they 
dragged me from the rails.” 
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Tender the perfume of those early roses, 
Gracious the coolness of that morning breeze, 
Heavenly the sheltering love that home encloses, 
Which blest me, praying at a parent’s knees, 
—Rebecca Perley Reed, 


ciliata 
For the Companion. 
WITH THE COLORADO COWBOYS. 


Cattle-raising in the Western States is one of the 
most profitable and important industries which at 
tract our young men. To the imagination of school 
boys, there is an atmosphere of romance hanging 
over the wild life of the ranch. 

To be a cowboy; to roam the prairies on a fleet 
mustang; to wear a broad sombrero, boots and spurs 
and leather leggings, a belt stuck full of cartridges, 
and bristle-knife and revolver; to live among herds 
of cattle, to fling the lasso, and to be the peer of the 
boldest and gayest companions; this is the dream of 
many a sober youth, in the midst of his hum-drum 
occupations. Then to the desire for a free, expanded 
existence, so natural to the young, is added the glo- 
rious hope of riches. 

This is certainly better than the wish to be a pirate 
or a highwayman, with which many romance-reading 
boys are inspired. For the cowboy, who varies his 
life by train-robbing and by requesting stage-coach 
passengers to hold up their hands, is not, be it under 
stood, the cowboy of our sketch. 

There is little of that sort of romance, or indeed of 
any other, attending the real life of the Western 
herder. The haze of illusion that colors it is a crea- 
ture of fancy and distance. It is about as hard a life 
as a young man can undertake, unless he enters upon 
it with his hands full of gold; even then it is no boy’s 
sport, if he is in earnest. 

I know a graduate of one of our great Eastern 
colleges, a young man of culture and fortune, who 
went to Colorado two years ago, with money enough 
to buy and stock a large ranch. He was wise enough 
to know that success depended upon strict attention 
to business; and out of a home of luxury he stepped 
into a hut, where to-day he cooks his own breakfast, 
washes his own clothes, sleeps hard and works hard, 
all as cheerfully as if he had never known a life of 
less hardship and toil. 

In summer he starts off before sunrise, with a piece 
of jerked beef at his saddle-bow, to ride all day 
among fiis cattle, seeing that they do not stray too 
far from good feed and water; returning only at 
night, to cook and eat a hasty supper, and throw 
himself, weary enough, but thoroughly contented, on 
his hard couch. 

Sometimes he does not come home at all for days. 
Often in winter he rides up into the mountains, 
among the canons of which his cattle find shelter 
from the storms, and sleeps on the snow, wrapped 
like an Esquimau, with just a breathing-hole in his 
blanket; resting comfortably, with the temperature 
of the Colorado night sinking below zero. 

This is the life of his choice. But he is his own 
master, and the master of other men. There are 
other former college boys, who are now cowboys; but 
only a small proportion of them have his immense 
advantages. 

He acts as his own foreman, thereby saving a great 
expense. Foremen on large ranches command high 
wages, often a share in the increase of the stock, but 
it is only an experienced, able, and, one may add, a 
fortunate man who obtains a situation of this kind. 

The ordinary herder works hard under strict disci- 
pline, obeying orders like a soldier, for thirty or 
forty dollars a month. A good “roper,” however, 
gets more. A “roper’”’ is one who can throw the 
lasso, and capture a steer stronger, perhaps, than his 
horse. It requires skill and agility to do that. 

By saving his wages, and investing them in cattle, 
the cowboy may in time get a small herd of his own, 
which will rapidly grow to be a large herd. Many 
prosperous ranchmen have begun business in this 
way. 

But the majority of cowboys remain cowboys until 
they wear out, or weary of the work and turn to 
something else. The hard life they lead induces 
reckless habits; and drink is the curse of many a 
generous fellow, who without it could not fail to be- 
come an honorable and useful citizen. 

The traveller notices a great difference among cow- 
boys, in different sections of the country, in respect 
te sobriety. Here, as a class, they are steady and in- 
dustrious; there, reckless and dissipated almost to a 
man. It seems as if a few strong spirits among them 
influenced the rest, for good or ill. Hence the danger 
which every young man incurs who leaves family 
and friends and becomes the daily associate of a 
powerful, generous, jovial, but too often unprincipled 
set of men. 

To a “tenderfoot” who comes among them, timid 
and complaining, afraid of hardships, they can be 
rough enough in their fun-making. But a stranger 
exhibiting quiet qualities of pluck and endurance, 
will find them as kind and helpful as brothers. 

In winter the cattle on open ranges are mostly left 
to take care of themselves. They get together in 
immense, straggling herds, from different ranches, 
feeding on sage-brush, dry buffalo-grass and bunch- 
grass, and drifting with the storms, protecting ene 
another by the mass in which they move, until they 
strike the mountain or some sheltered vale. Travel- 
ling through western Kansas last spring, I saw the 
carcasses of thousands of cattle lying on the north 
side of the fences bordering the railroad track, where 
their “drifting” had been intercepted by the fence, 
and they had perished from cold and starvation. 

It is the business of the cowboy to prevent, if pos- 
sible, such calamities. Then in spring comes the 
general “round-up.” The herds of various owners 
are all mingled together; and some have strayed 
twenty or thirty or more miles from home. The 





country has to be scoured two or three times over, to 
bring in all the stragglers from the gulches and sma! 
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streams; and weeks are spent in bringing all to- 
gether in one enormous ‘“‘bunch.” 

All the herders of the region unite in the work 
of the round-up. ‘They travel in companies, each 
with its cook and camping apparatus, carrying 
their canned food with them, even their canned 
milk, if they wish milk for their coffee; for one 


drag down his antagonist. The horses seemed to | 


understand the friendly game, and to enjoy it as 
well as the men, though they themselves some- 
times got lassoed over the neck, or about the legs. 
In concluding this sketch, I most earnestly ad- 
vise every youth who is ambitious of being a/| 
ranchman or a cow-bhoy to learn something of the ! 
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thing a cow-hoy never does is to milk one of his 
herd. 

If they wish for fresh meat, they may, perhaps, 
shoot an antelope or deer, while such wild game 
still abides. Otherwise, they choose a ‘*Maverick” 
out of the herd for the butcher’s steel. A ‘Mav- 
erick” is an animal that has no brand? so called 
after a man of that name whose herd, it was no- 
ticed, increased magically, and who was found to 
make a business of picking up stray cattle that 
bore no owner’s mark. 

If no “Maverick” is handy, they choose any 
well-conditioned steer, kill and eat it, crediting it 
to the owner whose brand it bears. | 

The round-up has reached its most important | 
stage when all the cattle of that part of the coun- | 
try have been “bunched.” Then comes the work 
of “cutting out.” The most skilled of the cow- 
boys ride in among the frightened and bellowing 
herd, and separate the different brands; ‘cutting 





out’’ with wonderful dash and rapidity the cattle | 


of each owner. 
The movement, the yelling, the bellowing, the 


rush of rider and horse, the flying rope, the run- | 


ning out of the selected animals, 
great animation to the scene. 
Occasionally, in the round-up, neither the brand 
nor the ear-marks of a beast can be readily made 
In that case the rope is used, the creature 
thrown, and its sides washed, to bring out traces 
of the hot iron, which, once burnt into the flesh, 
are never wholly effaced. 
the brands of cattle and sheep are very strict. In 
Denver there is an official register of all the legal 
brands in the State. No man is allowed to imitate 


all this gives 


out. 


COLORADO COW-BOYS. 


The laws concerning | 





trials and hardships he will 
have to undergo before at- 
tempting that new life; then, 
if resolved to undertake it, 
to set out fully prepared to 
encounter, with Spartan so- | 
briety, hot suns, cold nights, 
and the hardest of hard fare 
and hard work. Unless his 
health is of the soundest, let 
him not risk it in the saddle 
and bivouac of the Colorado 
cow-boy’s life. 

If he has money, and 
wishes to go into the bus- 
iness of cattle-raising, let 
him first learn that business 
on a well-ordered ranch. 
After a few months he may be able to decide 
whether it will suit him, or whether he can safely 
invest his life and capital in it. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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MONUMENTS. 
Where’er a school-house dots the village green, 
W here’er a church-spire charms the rural scene, 
There stands a monument our pride to fill, 
No less than that which towers on Bunker Hill. 
— William Stark. 


ee 
THE FRENCH CIVIL SERVICE. 


A few weeks ago some account of the German 
Civil Service was given in the Companion. Not 
less interesting, in view of the reform of the Civil 
Service in this country, is that which has been 
established in the only European nation of the 
first rank which is a Republic. 

‘The French Civil Service has been greatly re- 
modelled and improved since the Republic came 
into existence. It is much more economically 
managed than it was under the Second Empire, 
and it is not now used, as it-was then, as an in- 
| strument of party purposes. 
| Toenter the French Civil Service, the candidate, 
/as a rule, must be over twenty-one and under 
| twenty-six years of age. Every January general 
| examinations take place of those who desire to 
| enter upon an official career. 

These examinations are very strict, and are of a 
| two-fold nature. One part of them is intended to 
| ascertain the amount of general education and 
| culture the candidate has had; and the other, 


ment bureaus which have charge of all these mat- 
ters. 

The professors of the Conservatory of Music 
and Declamation, for instance, belong to the Civil 
Service, and receive salaries ranging from one 
hundred and twenty dollars to six hundred dollars 
a year. The treasury grants one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars a year to the opera, and 
sums ranging from twenty thousand dollars to 
forty thousand dollars a year to the other Paris 
theatres. 

The salaries of the French Civil Service officials 
are, as a rule, from top to bottom, smaller than 
those of Great Britain. The French Finance 
Minister, for example, gets twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year; the English, twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. In the same office, the principal 
clerks get from seven hundred dollars to one thou- 
sand dollars a year, and the ordinary clerks from 
four hundred dollars to six hundred and twenty 
dollars. It may be said in general, that French 
clerks get salaries ranging from four hundred dol- 
lars to one thousand two hundred dollars. 

The Republic has done a good work in very 
largely reducing the number of Government ser- 
vants, and in placing the Civil Service both on an 
economical and an efficient basis; so that there is 
to-day probably no better Civil Service in the 
world than the French. 





} 
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For the Companion. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


Nanac, the faithful, pausing once to pray, 
From holy Mecca turned his face away. 


A Moslem priest, who chanced to see him there 
Forgetful of the attitude in prayer, 


Cried, “Infidel, how durst thou turn thy feet 
Toward Allah’s house—the sacred temple’s seat ?” 


To whom the pious Nanac thus replied: 
“Know’st thou God’s house is, as the world is, wide? 


“Thou, turn them if thou canst toward any spot 
Where mighty Allah’s awful house is not!” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
———+or-— 
THE LENTEN SEASON. 


In the earlier ages Lent was a serious time in- 
|deed to all good Christians, if only from the 
severe bodily suffering it involved. Try for one day 
to abstain from all food until the evening! The 
experimenter, if he had a healthy appetite and 
attempted to go about his daily business, would 
wonder how any one could ever have said that 
time ‘‘flies,” or have declared that there are only 
sixty minutes in an hour. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon he would 
begin to inquire the precise meaning of the word 
evening; and would not be easily satisfied that six 
o’clock was the hour of its beginning. 

The ancient church probably demanded more 
than it meant to exact, knowing well that people 
in general would take good care to avoid excessive 
self-mortification. Self-indulgence is the almost 
universal propensity and habit of our race. But 
occasionally a person of a morbidly devotional 
cast of character took the church at its word, 
and kept the whole forty days of Lent in the 
strictest manner prescribed. 

Some even attempted to go without food alto- 
gether during the penitential season, and recent 
experiments indicate that this is possible, provided 
the penitent has plenty of water, and remains quiet 
|ina warm room. But whole convents of monks 
| and nuns used to fast every day until the evening 
| meal, and then take but a small quantity of bread 
| and water. 
| It was a terrible ordeal. Human vanity cannot 

be walled out of a convent any more than out of 
|a palace, and hence many of the penitents yielded 
|to the temptation of leaving a portion of the one 
stale slice of bread untasted. Susceptible souls 
| would do so from the purest sense of devotion. 








another man’s brand; and he must have his own | dealing with special subjects, tests him as to his | In either case, the suffering of the devotee toward 


duly registered. If he buys an animal, he at once 
adds his own brand to that of its former owner. 


Cow- boys become very skillful riders, and they | 


are sometimes fond of ‘‘showing off.” In South- 
ern Colorado I witnessed some performances which 
were as good as any equestrian feats I ever saw. 
A cow-boy rode through the streets of a small 
town at full gallop, picking up whatever was 
thrown in the way before him,—a hat, a whip, a 
handkerchief. This he did by stooping from the 
saddle, putting down one hand to the ground, 
while he held on by the other and by his feet, and 
springing up into his place again without even 
slackening speed. 

Then he galloped through the streets, lassoing 
dogs, cattle, and even his friends. I noticed that 
the rope was gathered in a coil, with a noose at 
the end about six feet long; this was swung 
around the rider's head several times, and finally 
projected twenty or thirty feet, with surprising 
accuracy, at the object to be captured. A dog 
usually slipped his head out of the loop as it 
tightened, and ran away yelping; but a horned 
creature had to wait until released. 

But the most exciting fun was when two cow- 
boys, m picturesque hats and fantastically fringed 
leather leggings, mounted on the briskest of 
ponies, attempted lassoing each other. As one 
flung his rope, the other would dodge it by drop- 
ping down on his horse's neck, or leaning over the 
side of his saddle; then he would spring up and 
fling his rope in turn. 

Once both were noosed; then it was diverting 
to see the trained horses pull and back and brace 
themselves, and the men haul at the ropes, each 
trying to free himself and at the same (ime to 


capacity in the special branch of the public ser- 
vice in which he seeks a place. 

| In the more important offices, such as that of 
Foreign Affairs, or Justice, the candidate must 
| either produce a diploma as Bachelor of Arts, or 
otherwise prove that he has enjoyed a very high 
grade of education. 

The strictest examinations are those for posi- 
tions in the ranks of Parliamentary officials, such 
as bill draughtsmen and official stenographers. 
The young man who wishes to enter this sphere 
of labor must be a university graduate, and after 
passing a very searching examination, must read 
in public two essays, one on a political and the 
other on a financial subject. 

Clerks in the French public offices work from 
ten in the morning to five in the afternoon. They 
are allowed a holiday of three weeks each year, 
and there are five or six public holidays during 
the year, on which they are set free from their 
desks. 

There is a system of pensioning Civil servants 
in France, just as thers is in England; but the 
pensions are not so large as the English. After a 


departments, he is allowed to retire, and is granted 
a pension, ranging from one hundred dollars to 
one thousand two hundred dollars, for the rest of 
his life. 

The Civil Service of France differs from that of 
most countries in two respects. France grants 
certain salaries both to Catholic and to Protestant 
clergymen; and also sustains, by money grants, 
not only musical and art schools, but also many 
theatres. Pensions are given to musicians, artists, 
actors and literary men; and there are Govern- 








man has served for thirty years, in most of the | 


the end of the six weeks’ fast would become ex- 
treme, even to fainting or falling down in convul- 
sive spasms. 

Self-torture is not now encouraged by any 
branch of the church, and if converts in our fash- 
ionable circles attempt something of the kind, 
they do it on their own responsibility. Even the 
Roman Catholic Church means to prescribe only 
abstinence from such of the pleasures of the table 
as may be a hindrance to spiritual contemplation 
and penitential resolve. 

In the olden time, before the homes of the peo- 
ple were enlivened by music, art, literature and 
knowledge, gormandizing was the customary 
mode of celebrating festive days, even such as 
Christmas and Easter. No other form of pleasure 
was generally available for the purpose. At pres- 
ent, when a thousand delights, more seductive, 
more costly and more injurious, allure us on 
every side, we could wish that those who observe 
the Lenten season carried their self-denials far- 
ther and caused them to embrace more particu- 
lars. 

The true Lent is to consider our ways, our 
duties, our faults and our foibles. No year 
should be allowed to pass without, at least, one 
thorough and uncompromising review of our- 
selves, and of our habitual course of conduct 
toward each individual with whom we are con- 
nected. 

It is not half so important when the review is 
made as it is that we should make it. Some peo- 
ple choose the end of the year for it, and it is a 
good time. The usefulness of making this review 





helpful, to others it is not. 
| decide in all honesty for himself, and adopt that 
course which will most promote that which is the 
main thing—the study of himself. 
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are the best reasons that can be given for keeping 
Lent—in the heart. 


To some people fasting to a certain extent is 
Each person must 


This review should be severe, but not too severe ; 
for we are entitled to temper even self-judgments 
with due allowance for inherited infirmity, mortal 
weakness, and the inexperience of tender age. 
Consider your ways and be wise. 


4@> 
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SELF-ASSERTING. 


A woman richly dressed entered a city street-car 
lately, and when the conductor approached, handed 
him a twenty-dollar gold piece. 

“T cannot change that for six cents,’’ he said, po 
litely. 

“T have nothing less,” was the curt reply. 

The alternative before the man was to put her off 
the car, or to pay her fare out of his own pocket. Not 
having courage to turn so magnificent a personage 
out into the street, he chose the latter course, and 
said nothing. 

In a week she repeated the same trick, and the 
conductor, still awed by her manner and dress, 
allowed himself again to be cheated in silence. Hav- 
ing told the story, however, to the superintendent, 
he received a canvas bag containing nineteen silver 
dollars and ninety-four cents in pennies. One rainy 
morning soon after, the woman appeared again. 

“So sorry always to have large money,” she said, 
calmly, holding out the gold piece. 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am!’’? The conductor took 
it, and emptied the heap of silver and bronze into 
her lap. “I will not take it!” she stormed. 

“Then you must leave the car,” he replied, quietly. 
A similar story is told of a woman who contrived 
during several hours to occupy with her satchels and 
shawls two seats in a crowded car of a train on a 
Western railroad. Old women and ladies with chil- 
dren in turn stood looking appealingly at her, unable 
to find a seat. But her stately manner and haughty 
stare daunted them. The conductor, without remon- 
strance, found places for them in another car. At 


| last, a huge, slovenly ranch woman, carrying a lunch- 
| basket redolent of onions and garlic, came in. 


“There is a place for you. 
ductor. 

She took it, amidst the covert smiles of the passen- 
gers, and occupied it during the rest of the long jour- 
ney. 

It is true that such women as these in our mixed 
social life frequently assume authority on the strength 
of their rich clothes and money. They succeed in 
imposing upon their fellow-passengers, their trades- 
people and servants, who are puzzled by them, and 
treat them by turns with insolence or subserviency. 

But nobody is ever puzzled by the true gentle- 
woman; the woman, whatever be her rank, who 
meets us with self-respect, kindness and gentleness, 
does not wear armor of proof against insult. She 
carries rather the magic witch-hazel, which finds the 
fountain of good in every heart, and changes rude- 
ness from the coarsest and most vulgar into defer- 
ence and respect. 


Take it,” said the con- 


—————_+or— 
ACCEPTING THE INEVITABLE. 





General Fremont, in the memoirs of his life, just 
published, gives an example of the calm submission 
of the Indian to fate, which fell under his own 
observation. A Californian and a Mexican Indian 
fought desperately in a skirmish under Kearney. 
The Indian, after a gallant defence, received a mortal 
blow, and called out, “Basta /” (It is enough.) 

“Otra vez !” (One more) cried the brutal soldier, 
and ran him again through the body. ‘There it is!” 

“ Si, sefior,” said the Indian, submissively, and fell 
dead at his feet. 

A more cheerful instance of the same trait is given 
by a lady long resident in Hindoostan. She ordered 
two native servants to water certain flower-beds 
every day during an unusually hot season. After a 
few weeks, long-continued and heavy rains came on. 

One day, happening to look out toward her flower- 
beds, she saw her wretched servants standing in a 
pelting sterm, pouring water on the soaking earth. 
On inquiry, she found that they had done it every day 
during the summer. ‘You have said it,” was their 
only answer, with folded hands and bowed body, 
when she reasoned with them. 

The readers of the Companion, we hope, are famil- 
iar with the story of the crowded ship, which spring- 
ing a leak, went down in the China sea within sight 
of land. It carried a regiment of native soldiers. 
They were ordered on deck, and stood immovable as 
statues, while a half-dozen women and the ship’s 
crew were saved by the boats. They sank in absolute 
silence into the sea. 

The Eastern fatalist not only submits to misfortune 
without a murmur, but faces death with iron com- 
posure. He has the mind of Hamlet concerning it: 
“If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come. 
The readiness is all!” 

The American, on the other hand, in his eagerness 
to set the whole world right, quarrels with inevitable 
disaster, as with trivial wrongs, and is too often ready 
to call on God to explain to his satisfaction the mys- 
terious workings of the universe, Even with the 
help of his Christianity, his behavior is often that 
of a petulant child compared with the grave submis- 
sion of the Asiatic to destiny. 

A nation, as well as an individual, whether it be 
heathen or Christian, learns moderation and self- 
control with age. 


a 
OVER-WORKED. 


“Something must be left undone,” says Mrs. Stowe 
in her wise hints to women. Choose the least impor- 
tant service to neglect. 

Much harm is done by the exaggerated statements 
as to the amount of work which a woman can accom- 
plish. A pretty, highly-educated girl, taken to a ranch 





| at a stated time, and the fact that a large part of 
| the Christian world observe this penitential season, 


in Colorado, was recently described in a woman's 
journal as doing for ten years, alone, the entire cook. 
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ing, washing, ironing and cleaning for her family, 
making her own, her children’s and her husband’s 
clothes, taking care of cows, poultry and pigs of the 
farm, and having plenty of time for reading and 
fancy-work! 

An energetic woman is discouraged by the hopeless 
effort to emulate these impossible feats. In attempt- 
ing too much, the nervous system of too many Amer. 
ican women has been shattered. 

“As thy day is, so shall thy strength be,” is the 
promise. But it is only true when we do not try to 
crowd into the day of twenty-four hours the work of 
forty-eight. 





EFFECTIVE REBUKES. 


A piece of quiet irony, which suggests more than it 
says, is one of the most effective methods of admin- 
istering reproof. But it must be delicately put, for 
the least bungling will make it a failure. 

One day, while Gen. Robert E. Lee was visiting 
the lines at Petersburg, he asked an officer, riding 
with him, if a certain work he, Lee, had ordered 
done was finished. The officer replied, after a little 
hesitation, that it was. 

“Then let us ride to the spot and inspect it,” said 
Lee. 

On arriving there, he found that little progress had 
been made in the work, and the confused officer tried 
to excuse himself by saying, “I ordered it to be done 
at once, and I was told that it had been completed, 
but I did not think it necessary to verify the fact by 
a personal inspection.” 

“(We must give our personal attention to the lines,” 
said Gen. Lee, riding on. In a few minutes he began 
complimenting the officer’s horse. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the officer, “he is a splendid 
animal, and I prize him the more highly because he 
is my wife’s favorite riding-horse.” 

“A magnificent horse, but I should not think him 
safe for Mrs. to ride,” said Gen. Lee. ‘‘He’s too 
spirited for a lady, and I would urge you by all means 
to take some of the mettle out of him before you 
permit your wife to ride him again. And, by the 
way, general, I would suggest to you that the rough 





paths along these trenches would be admirable ground | 


over which to train him.” 

While Gen. Lee was President of Washington Col- 
lege, a visitor asked how a certain student was getting 
on. 

‘He is a quiet, orderly young man,” answered the 
President, ‘“‘but he seems very careful not to injure 
the health of his father’s son. He got last month 
only forty on his Greek, thirty-five on his mathemat- 
ics, forty-seven on his Latin, and fifty on his Eng- 
lish, which is a very low standing, as one hundred is 
our maximum. Now, I do not want our young men 
to injure their health, but I wish them to come as near 
it as possible.” 

———_—_—~+or——___—_ 
QUEER NOTIONS. 


A traveller in the north of Scotland has much to 
say about the superstitions prevalent among the in- 
habitants. The gude wife, for instance, busy at her 
churn or other household work, hastily puts away 
her goods at the approach of any dubious stranger, 
because she believes that there are certain people 
whose presence will prevent the butter from coming, 
or the cakes from baking. 

To count a woman’s chickens would be taken for 
as good as cursing them; while if you were to be 
cruel enough to count a crew of fishermen, as they 
were getting into their boat, they would probably re- 
fuse to go to sea that night, after so evil an omen. 

Another quaint old opinion, which may have sprung 
from Scriptural tradition, or perhaps may own a 
more remote origin, is that curious reluctance to 
enter a house “empty, swept, and garnished,” which 
exists in several of our northern counties. 

The out-going tenant, whose officious care should 
extend to cleaning the floor, would be held guilty of 
@ most unneighborly act to the new-comer. The 
more dirt and litter he leaves about, the better pleased 
is his successor. 

On one occasion, when a tidy housekeeper at “the 
big house” had caused a cottage close by to be 
scrubbed before the arrival of the new tenant, the 
look of dismay which came upon the face of the 
woman who was to occupy the house, on glancing 
around, rather astonished her. 


“Oh,” said the woman, “I would rather have found | 


the dirtiest house in the country than this clean 
floor!” 

Shortly afterward, a house in the same district 
was changing hands; the old housekeeper was most 
anxious to have everything in perfect order for its 
new master, but nothing would induce her to have 
the floors cleaned till he should have taken posses- 
sion. Further inquiry showed the same superstition 
to be a matter of general acceptance throughout the 
neighboring country. 





—+>— 
ANSWERING LETTERS. 


Even in this business-like age, when everything is 
done by system, and not even the smallest inquiry by 
mail is supposed to remain unanswered, there is now 
and then found a business man who does not fulfil 
the duties of a correspondent. Such an one was the 
head of a large agency in one of our sea-board cities, 
who had, in front of his desk, a long row of pigeon- 


holes, all of them marked “unanswered letters,” and 


all stuffed full. 


“Why don’t you answer those letters?” a visitor 


asked of him one day. 

“What would be the use?” he answered. 
they would only go and write to me again!” 

Another man, a lawyer, was found by a caller one 
day sitting in front of an open grate, with his elbows 
on his knees and his chin on his hands, watching a 
great heap of letters burning fiercely in the grate. 

“Why, I thought your man said you were very 
busy,” said the caller. 

“I am,” said the lawyer. 

“What are you busy about?” 

“Answering my correspondence!” said the lawyer, 
as he pointed to the letters burning in the grate. 

It is worthy of note that the agent who feared that 
his correspondents would write to him again if he 
answered their letters lost his place, while the lawyer 
had means of earning an income other than those 


attending to the business details of his profession, 


“Why, 








| There is no safer rule that a business man can follow 
| than this: “See that all your letters are promptly 
and politely answered, by somebody in your employ, 
if you cannot do it yourself.” 





——+o>—______ 
IN BOB-TAIL TUNNEL. 


Here is what a lady saw and felt in a gold mine. 
She was very glad to go in, but gladder still to get 
out. ‘Along came a mule, drawing a small iron car 
loaded with ore. ‘We can go in in that,’ said my 
friend. ‘It isn’t too late, Charley, is it?’ he added, 
turning to a big negro who was driving the mule. 
Charley scrutinized us. ‘No, no; jump in,’ he said. 
‘T’ll take the lady in.’ 


“In! It was literally ‘in.’ The mouth of the Bob- 
Tail Tunnel was like the door to a huge brick oven in 
the side of a mountain. Sitting on a water-pail bot- 
tom-side up in that car, crouching low to my knees, 
grasping a bit of flaring, dripping candle in one hand, 
and rolling myself up tightly in warm wraps with the 
other, I entered that grim cavern. 

“An icy blast met us. In five minutes it was dark 
as midnight. My candle showed me the bottom of 
the car, and the spots of tallow on my skirts. Char- 
ley’s candle showed me the shadows of the mule’s 
legs on the sides of the place we were in. These 
were all I saw. 

“It might have been anybody’s coal-bin or cellar 
stairs for all I could perceive. Jolt, jolt, rumble, 
|rumble, on we went! Suddenly we came to a halt. 
By a chance gleam from Charley’s candle, I saw an- 
other oven-door in the right-hand wall. 

** “Will you go down Number Two or Number Six?’ 
said Charley. ‘Here’s where Number Two leads off.’ 

** «Keep on in Number Six,’ I whispered. 
| “*All right!’ said Charley. ‘They’re blasting in 
| Number Two now,’ he added, as the mule began his 
| jolting trot again. 

“Above us, below us, around us, before and behind 
us, pealed that blast. The echoes seemed louder than 
the blast. It was terrific. I suppose I have been in 
a gold mine, because I was told so; but I know I 
have been in the middle of a thunder-clap, for I have 
felt it. Even my friend, experienced in the interior 
of mines, did not enjoy this. 

***All right here, Charley?’ he said. And I won- 

dered what there would be to be done in case it had 
| not been ‘all right.’ 
“‘Ha! ha! Yes, sir. All right, sir!’ chuckled 
| Charley. Presently we stopped. This was the end of 
| the track. 

“*Are we a mile in?’ I asked. 

‘Only a few hundred feet,’ was the reply. 

“T did not believe it. I do not now. firmly be- 
lieve that I was standing just above the highest 
tower of Pekin at that moment.” 


_ tor 
INVENTING A LANGUAGE. 

People who are acquainted with the charming chil- 
dren who enliven Jean Ingelow’s novels will remem- 
ber that two of the little people exercised their wits 
in the invention of a language, and that to the great 
embarrassment of their tutor. Such incidents are 
not confined to fiction; one well-authenticated case 
of the formation of a new language happened in 
Boston, some twenty years ago. 











Twin boys belonging to a family there exhibited an 
intense affection for each other, and were always 
together. At the usual age they began to talk, but, 
strange to say, not in their mother tongue. 

They had a language of their own, and no pains 
could induce them to speak anything else. They per- 
sistently refused to utter a syllable of English. Their 
mother relates that although she could not understand 
their language, she contrived, by attention, to dis- 
| cover what they wished or meant. Even in that 

early stage, the leavese was complete and full; that 
is to say, it was all the children needed. 

They were at no loss to express themselves in their 
ames, and chattered together all day long. At 
ength they were sent to a school, where they gradu- 

ally learned English, as children learn a foreign lan- | 
guage, and the memory of their own speech faded 
from their minds. 

An account of a similar phenomenon, with speci- 
mens of the language, has been given by Dr. E. R. | 
Hun, of Albany. In this case, the speech was in- 
vented by a little girl four and a half years old, with | 
the help of her brother, eighteen months younger | 
than herself. 

About twenty of the words are specified, most of 
which are used in similar acceptations, as mea, mean- 
ing both cat and furs; miggo-migno, water, wash, 
bath; bau, soldier, music; and so on. 

Dr. Hun adds, “The little girl uses her language 
readily and freely, and when she is with her brother, 
they converse with great fluency and rapidity.” 

Further inquiries have shown that such cases of 
child-language are by no means uncommon. 





a 
ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


The world is ready to laugh at the man who boldly 
| defends a principle, but there are also many people 
who will admire him for it. Humanity in general is 
not so bad that it can never applaud a righteous deci- 
| sion, even when its own side is thereby worsted. 


| A certain lieutenant-colonel of cavalry was noted 
| for his profanity, but one day he met with a deserved 
| rebuke. Gen. Custer was with him, when he rode up 
to a sergeant of the guard in his regiment, and swear- 
ing at him furiously, ordered him to attend to a mat- 
ter that had been neglected. The man folded his 
arms and stood at bay, looking the officer squarely in 
the eye. 
} “Do ou hear me?” said the colonel, with another 
| oath. ‘Why don’t you do as I tell you?” 
“When I receive a proper order, I shall obey,” said 
the soldier, firmly. ‘The articles of war forbid you 
to address me in the language you have used.” 
Gen. Custer laughed, with a keen appreciation of 
the state of affairs. f 
‘‘He’s got you there!”’ he said to his subordinate. 
The colonel at once changed his bearing, and apol- 
ogized with a very manly frankness. 
“Sergeant,” said he, “you are right, and I apolo- 
gize. I should not have addressed you as I did.” 
Then he gave his orders, the man touched his ca) 
respectfully, and turned away to fulfil the command. 
The colonel, moreover, had risen many degrees in the 
estimation of his soldiers. 


—_— 
+> 


GENUINE POLITENESS. 


The fire department of the village of J——, in 
western Massachusetts, consists of a single engine, 
manned by a company of volunteer firemen, whose 
foreman is Patrick Q—, a stalwart, active, faithful 
and very polite young Irishman. 


Not long ago there was a fire in the neighboring 
village of , ea which is entirely without a fire de- 
rtment, and an appeal was sent to J—— for help. 
Over came the J—— department, and worked with a 
will until the fire was subdued, just as it threatened 
to spread and destroy the greater part of the village. 
The K—— people were overcome ; 
and crowded around Foreman Q—— and his company 
to thank them for their excellent and heroic work in 
saving the village, 
“Sure, gintlemen,” said Patrick, modestly and po- 
litely, “‘we’'ve done nothing at all but our duty. 








with gratitude, | 











“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effectual 
Cough remedy. Sold only in bores. 25 cents. (Adv. 
: ieee 


WHAT SCHOOLS 


Have better music than those that use the sterling good 


School Music Books 
of Ditson & Co.? Carefully compiled, attractive, musi- 
cal and popular, they are the ones to choose, the next 
time a change is needed. Picase examine. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Kindergarten Chimes ($1) is a charming book 
with songs, plays, games and full instructions for teach- 
ers. Gems for Little Singers (80 cts., $3 per doz.) 
is a nice picture song book, as is Fresh Flowers (25c. 
$2.40 per doz.)—this last having Sacred music only. 
| Am. School Music Reader, Book 1, (35 cts., $3.60 
per doz.). First book for learning the notes. 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
We can recommend nothing better than the favorite 
Song Bells (5vc., $4.80 per doz.) fora general collection. 
FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Dyspepsia—its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[Adv. | 











SMALL STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 
LAUNCHES.—Onr boats are not experimental, 


but are powerful, fast, and economical of fuel. Burn 
either wood or coal. Do not require experienced engi- 





neer. No complete boats under $500.00 In price. Illus- | gon Greeting (60 cts., $6 per doz.) is the newest 
trated Catalogue, including engines, a —— | and 4 book. Send for lists ant descriptions. 

wheels; also, six oy no of completed launches, Any book mailed for retail price. 

sent on receipt of six two-cent stamps. S. P. 


CH 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., Chicago.| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR EASTER PACKAGES are nowready. We assure 
customers that the high standard of our cards is more than 
maintained this year. We advise early orders, as many will 
certainly desire to re-order. 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other fine 
Easter Cards, together with a DOUBLE FRINGED CARD 
AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY CARD. 


No. 2.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING 
CARD, also & CARD OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK 
Cross, by L. Prang & Co. 


No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’s, HILDE- 
SHEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., introducing a SOUVENIR 
BOOKLET entitled SUPPLICATIONS (retail price, 35 cents), 
and &@ HAND-PAINTED CARD, 


No, 4.—For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
10 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together with 
an EASTER BOOKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB CARD 
CUT OUT IN FORM OF AN ANGEL’S HEAD WITH WINGS, 


No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate en- 
velope, together with a Fine Satin Card. 


No. 6 rer 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
















All things, I 
things young, 

NS fair op sweet 
rang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 


Come the €ASTER-MORN 
No. 7.—For $1.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 e {0 aveet. 


large 
and beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge, and a fine Fringed Card by L. Prang. 
No. 8.—For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 4 beautiful Folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Easter 
Books, with appropriate selections from the best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, 
THDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s, or Tuck’s. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s part 


z, ‘ards. 
Easter Cards. naMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 
75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
for different tastes and ages as specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for 81.00 and 8 cents for Postage. 
Better assortment, 2.00 and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 
20 cents for Postage and Registering. 

TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, 

Or ANY ONE ordering $5.00 worth, and 40 cents for Postage and Registering of the abcve packets, at one 
time, a $1.00 Packet together with a Pearl Card, or a Card Carved in Cork, wii! be sent free, 
and * the smallest card in any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents. a handsome 

rofit can zed. A eae 
Beery packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (estai) ished in 
1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made); 
selling direct from mill to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of 
paper and ee. with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
PAPER MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
4S RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #.2.S., Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
Encianp, ano AZZ oruer LeapinG AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countiess Beauteous Ladies, including Mrs, Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 

‘ AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 

E Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials, 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, Bp 
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PEARS’ SOAP—The Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 





We've only one regret in the matter at all, and that 
is that we don’t oftener have the occasion to come 


over and do the like good turn for yez!”" 





United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 
a> heard and echoed everywhere, 


epee wien 











For the Companion. 


THE FLORIDA IBIS. 


The Southern Cross uplifts one glowing star 

Between the horizon and the Gulf afar; 

I watch the light from the lone river bar, 
And gaze across the sea. 


A sea, on which an hundred sunsets glow, 
Whose tides around an hundred islands flow, 
Where lies the sky above in deeps below,— 

A shadow falls on me. 


Has heaven opened ?—do evangels fy, 
As in the prophet’s heaven, across the sky ? 
An hundred silver wings now fill my eye, 

A cloud of wings, as one, 


O Ibis, Ibis! whose thin wings of white 

Searce stir the roses of the sunset light, 

When Day dissolving leaves the coasts to Night, 
And far seas hide the sun; 


From weedy wiers where blaze the tropic noons, 

Savannahs dark where cool the flery moons; 

From still Lake Worth, and mossy-walled lagoons, 
Where never footsteps stray; 


To far Clear Water, and its isles of pine, 

From beryl seas to seas of opaline, 

Those level coasts where helpless sea conchs shine, 
Thou driftest on thy way! 


O Ibis, Ibis, bird of Hermes bold, 

The avator to men from gates of gold, 

That blessed all eyes that saw thy wings of old, 
My thought like thee hath wings. 


I follow thee, as cool the shadows fall. 

And burn the stars on yon horizon’s wall; 

And Memphian altars, as my thoughts recall, 
My soul to thee upsprings! 


My heart to-night with Nature's soul is thrilled, 

As with the fire that priests of Isis filled, 

When rose thy wings, and all the world was stilled, 
Beneath thy lucent plumes! 


O Ibis, Ibis, whence thy silent flight? 

O’er everglades that only fire-flies light, 

Magnolias languid with their blooms, when Night 
Gathers from far her glooms, 


O’er mossy live oaks, high palmetto shades, 

The cypressed lakelets of the everglades; 

O’er rivers dead, and still, pines’ colonnades, 
Where sweet the jassamine grows; 

Where red blooms flame amid the trailing moss, 

And streams unnumbered low lianas cross, 

Wild orange groves, where in their nests of floss 
The sun-birds tind repose. 


But hark! what sound upon the stillness breaks? 
rifle shot—a boatman on the lakes, 
An Ibis’ wing above in silver flakes— 
A white bird downward falls! 


O Ibis, Ibis, of the tropic skies, 

That through the arches of the sunsets files, 

God made this world to be thy Paradise, 
Thy Eden without walls, 


O Ibis dead that on the dark lake floats, 
Whose dimming eyes see not the sportsmen’s boats, 
O’er whose torn wing some brutal instinct gloats, 

I wonder, if in thee 


Live not some spirit; so the Egyptian thought— 
Some inner life from Life’s great Fountain brought, 
Something divine from God’s great goodness caught, 
Some immortality ? 
Are all these Paradises dead to thee, 
The cool savannah and the purple sea, 
The air, thy ocean, where thou wanderest free, 
I wonder, are they dead? 








Or hast thou yet a spirit life that files 
Like thine own image through the endless skies, 
And art thou to some new-born Paradise 
By higher instinets led? 
Is death, like life, alike to all that live, 
Does God to all a double being give, 
Do all that breathe eternal life receive, 
Is thought, where’er it be, 
Immortal as the Source from whence it came; 
O Ibis, reddened with the sun’s last flame, 
Still flying westward thou and I the same, 
Can answer not—but He ? 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
———_+or—__-____ 
For the Companion. 


DEADLY GROWTHS. 


A celebrated surgeon, acting on the knowledge 
that epilepsy was frequently caused by the pres- 
sure of a tumor or extraneous growth upon the 
brain, recently opened the skull of an epileptic 
patient, and removed the tumor. Recovery was 
slow but complete. The patient regained the full 
use of his limbs, his senses became more acute, 
the convulsions ceased. 

“Such an operation,” the medical journals 
state, ‘tis, of course, only possible in the earliest 
stages of the disease.” 

There is a curious analogy between the mortal 
ailments of the soul and the body. The Jews 
always held leprosy to be symbolic of sin in the 
moral nature. First a small, scarcely perceptible 
spot, not skin-deep, then a subtle poison, attack- 
ing the whole man, lastly, the ruin and corrup- 
tion of every member, making the victim a loathed 
outcast among his kind. 

A more common sight than that of an epileptic 
patient is that of young men or women who 
begin zealously and sincerely the Christian life. 
Presently some hobby or taste puts forth a rank 
growth in their nature. 

It may be small and apparently harmless in it- 
self—social ambition, personal vanity, an inordi- 
nate love of amusement, of study, of managing 
the affairs of others. But it is out of place, like 
the tumor. 

It begins to press on the seat of life. The vic- 
tim becomes less earnest in his prayers, tires 
easily in study of the Bible, and in daily duty. 
Spiritually he slowly becomes a cripple, an im- 
becile, and at last—as to his relation with God— 
is dead. 

“I once was happy in heart,” said a young 
man; “for, whatever might happen, I obeyed God, 
and in that obedience felt the promise of a larger 
life than this. But I have grown selfish, and have 
become spiritually blind and deaf. I feel that 
there was something of infinite value in what I 
have lost.” 

If any boy or girl who is trying to serve God 


| find this mortal lethargy creeping over the soul, 
jit is a sure sign that some outward pressure is 
| upon it; some unwholesome passion or appetite, 
| which may be cut away. 

| Do not spare the knife. Cut it off and cast it 
| from you before it is altogether too late. 

“Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ?” 

——————~<oo—_——_ 


HANDWRITING. 


One of the most interesting persons in England is 
Mr. Inglis, an expert in handwriting. Having given 
himself to this business for more than forty years, 
his skill in detecting fraud is so great that there is 
scarcely a single contested will-case, turning upon 
| the handwriting of testator or witnesses, in which 
| he is not called upon to testify. He is a quiet gentle- 

man, but he has a fund of stories at his command 
| which a novelist would prize—stories of mysterious 
| disappearances, murders, forgeries and concealments, 
| which have been unravelled or detected by the study 

of a few strokes of the pen. One of these curious 

facts will show the nature of this expert’s profes 
| sion. 

A miser by the name of Whalley died a few years 
ago, leaving his property, worth seventy thousand 
pean to two men who had nursed him during his 
ast illness. As these men had no especial claim on 
the miser, his relatives contested the will on the 
ground of forgery. 

The document was shown to Mr. Inglis, who de. 
clared the signature to be genuine, but the will itself 
| to be a forgery. By the use of a powerful micro- 
| scope, he discovered marks in the paper of previous 
| writing, and after long and patient study, he told the 

court and jury in the case his opinion. 

**T find,” he said, ‘‘that the deceased probably wrote 
| this will with a lead pencil. Now a lead pencil will 
| always leave a furrow in the paper, which will re- 


| main, no matter how carefully the lead pencil marks | 
When he had written the body of | 
the will, and was ready to sign his name, I think the 


may be removed. 


| lead pencil broke. 
ing so. 

“The signature by Mr. Whalley is undoubtedly his 
own. When the lead pencil broke, it is my opinion 


And this is my reason for think 


| that another person supplied Mr. Whalley with pen 


jandink. He signed his name. 
| rubbed out the will which was-written with the lead 
| pencil, and re-wrote this present will in ink, substi- 


Then the two nurses 


tuting their own names in the place of those origi- 
nally written by Mr. Whalley. 
“The whole thing was very skilfully done, but, 


| gentlemen, the marks of that lead pencil are to be 


seen on the paper, and this will is undoubtedly a for- 
gery, although the testator’s own signature is at- 
tached to it.’ 

The facts of the case actually proved to be exactly 
as Mr. Inglis stated them. One of the two forgers is 
now in prison; the other confessed the forgery. 

Mr. Inglis says: “Experts in this work are the 
growth of years; but I do not think you can make 
em though you may train him up to a certain 
point. 

“Suppose I have two documents to compare, to find 
out whether they were written by one and the same 
person. I study the most minute particulars of each 


| paper in turn, the junction of the letters, the slopes, 


the size of the letter and of the lines, the loops and 
the points. 

“I then make out a report on sheets of tracing 
paper, fastened to a white surface, on which are 
shown loop for loop, letter for letter, habit for habit, 


| in one column the false writing, in the other the real 


handwriting, of the person suspected. To each of 
these is attached in red ink, for facility of recogni- 
tion, the letter, two numbers in the form of a frac- 
tion, say a %, the 2 showing the line in the document 
from which it is taken, the 3 indicating the word 
where the ‘a’ is, in which I detect a similarity. And 
in this way the whole problem is worked out. 

“There are some peculiarities about handwriting 
which an expert must take into consideration, or he 
will blunder in coming to a decision. A servant, for 
example, is very apt to imitate the writing of his 
master. A private secretary will often fall, uncon- 
sciously, into the style of his chief. If twenty young 
ladies are educated at the same school, and taught 
writing by the same master, their handwriting will 
have much in common. 

“Then again, the fact thata signature is seen under 
the microscope to be cramped or tremulous is no in. 
dication of a forgery, because thousands of genuine 
signatures are signed every day by men who are ex- 
cited, or nervous, or even drunk at the time. The 
expert must remember all this, and a hundred details 
besides. 

“In the famous Tichborne trial, the comparison of 
different letters played a large part in deciding who 
was the —— claimant to the English property. It 
may be said that the final disposition of thousands of 
pounds turned upon the writing of certain letter 1’s, 
which were made with too sharp a turn at the top.” 





WHAT A WOMAN DID. 


The natural conservative wishes to-morrow to be 
as to-day, because as every change must be a leap 
in the dark, he thinks it is dangerous. His pref- 
erence for an unprogressive life is not altogether 
evil. On the contrary, conservatism is useful when 
it forces an ardent Radical to look before he leaps and 
to reflect that, as the Turkish proverb says, “The 
negro does not whiten with washing.” Sometimes, 
however, it is an almost unmixed evil. During the 
Crimean War, it required much suffering to convince 
conservative Englishmen that the routine way of 
doing things was not always the best. : 


Steamer-loads of troops were sent from England 
to Malta, the first rendezvous. The voyage was 
made in seven or eight days, yet each steamer carried 
an allowance of eight weeks’ supply of hospital 
stores. 

The euhnaiion of the fact brought out the cast- 
iron routine of the service. In the days of sailin 
vessels it took eight weeks for a transport to sai 
from England to Malta, and the old routine could not 
be departed from. 

Some of the general officers had been trained for 
years in the martinet school of discipline. The 
Crimean summer is intensely hot and its winter is 
excessively cold. The army regulations forced the 
men to wear the leather stock, no matter how blazin. 
the sun, and to shave even when the winter’s win 
was bitterly cold. 

Not until a year of suffering had been endured were 
the men allowed to leave off the terrible stocks, or to 
seek the protection of a full beard. 

“Where there is much hair,” said one general, 
“there is dirt, and where there is dirt there will be 
disease,” and he compelled his men to shave when 
they were ne 

In the midst of the terrible sufferings, when the 
men were dying from cholera and wanted the neces- 
saries of life, a general issued an order directing cav- 
alry officers to lay in a stock of yellow ochre and pipe- 
clay, for the use of the men in rubbing up their uni- 
forms and accoutrements. 

When Florence re + began her hospital 
work she was asked to walk in the routine paths. 
At the first step she took outside, she was stopped by 





a network of “red tape.’ She cut the “tape” at 
once and walkec where she would. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| it was as quiet as a church.” 





A few weeks before she arrived, a surgeon of a 
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transport-ship had asked for the loan of three stoves 
to save the sick soldiers from dying of the cold. The 
store-keeper refused to let one go, unless he received 
a requisition from head-quarters. As it required sev- 
eral days to get that document, the surgeon saw that 


The second day after Miss Nightingale’s arrival, 
six hundred wounded were brought to the Sentari 
hospital. On the first day she had been delayed by 
“red tape.” Taking a few Turks with her, she went 
to a store-house. The guardian would not unlock it. 

“Break open the door,” said the gentlewoman to 
the Turks. When they obeyed she selected the sup- 
plies she needed and ordered the Turks to carry them 
to the hospital. 


such a foul state that it could not be used. Miss 
Nightingale annulled the contract by establishing a | 
washing-house, and refusing to send one article to 
the contractor. 

The medical authorities turned a cold shoulder | 
upon the gentle woman, but the troops idolized her. | 

“She couldn’t — to all the sick men, you know,” | 
said a soldier in the hospital; ‘“‘we lay there by hun- 
dreds. But we could kiss her shadow as it fell on our | 
pillows.” 

“Before she came into the hospital,” said another, 
“there was such cussin’ and swearin’; and after that 








——— +o 
For the Companion. 


When I am dead and buried under-ground, 
And your dear eyes still greet the shining day, 
Will you remember—“Thus she used to say— 
And thus, and thus, her low voice used to sound ?” | 
Will memory wander like a ghost around | 
The well-known paths—tread the accustomed way; | 
Or will you pluck fresh blossoms of the May, | 
And waste no rose upon my burial mound? 


I would not have your life to sorrow wed— 
Your joyous youth grief-stricken for my sake, | 
Though black-winged Care her home with you should 


» WHEN I AM DEAD. | 


make— 
Yet vain would be the scalding tears you shed 
And though your heart for love of me should break, 


J should not hear, or heed, when I am dead. 
LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


—~<~9—___ 
HUNTED. 


The wild boar, found in European Turkey, is not 
as brave as some of his India relations, for he usually 
runs. But he has, when passing an enemy, a danger 
ous knack of giving a sort of jerk with his head. 
That jerk means to a man the ripping up of his leg, 
to a dog the tearing open of his entrails, for the 
boar’s tusks are sharp and pointed. Hobart Pasha 
tells a good story of an encounter with a wild boar, 
in which his leg came too near being ripped up for 
comfort : 


He was out shooting birds, when some shepherd’s 
dogs in a valley adjoining that in which he was walk- 
ing, started up a wild boar. The animal made for a 
ridge dividing the two valleys, and on getting there 
—_ a good target, as he passed along the sky 
ine, about eighty — from the sportsman. 

Having fired a ball at the pig, who rushed away, 
Hobart followed him for half a mile, tracing him by 
drops of blood. Suddenly his spaniels dashed into a 
clump of bushes, and there was a tremendous row. 

Out dashed the boar, his eyes bloodshot, and foam- 
ing at the mouth, and made straight for the man, 
who stood in a narrow path, and fired into the boar’s 
face, at two yards’ distance. On the beast rushed, 
knocked Hobart over, and, in passing, jerked up his 
head, ripping up the prostrate man’s boot from the 
— to the thigh, and drawing blood just above the 

nee. 

It rushed on thirty yards and fell, dead. The bullet 
had smashed through the skull and into the brain; 
but the beast’s vitality was sufficient to carry it nearly 
a hundred feet from where it was shot. 

On another occasion, Hobart hunted for a large 
boar which had rooted up the _— of a Turkish vil- 
lage. The elders accompanied him, armed with old- 
fashioned guns; then came the young men armed 
with sticks and knives. 

Mounting a tree, Hobart waited while the beaters 
began their drive. They beat drums, fired guns, rang 
bells, and with loud voices cursed the boar. 

Suddenly fifteen or twenty wild boars, led by an 
enormous one, appeared, coming straight towards the 
tree, in the branches of which the English sportsman 
was hid. 

He aepeee under the tree, cocked his head on one 
side, and looked all around. A ball and a large cart- 
ridge were shot into him. He gave a grunt and 
rolled over, and down came Hobart along side of his 
victim. His seat had given way; the branches had 
broken his fall, but his gun had fallen out of his 
hand, and he had sprained his ankle. 

The boar, shot through the spine, made frantic 
efforts to get at the s rowing hunter. Everybody 
was calling to everybody, and firing at the pigs, who 
were runn ng in all directions. No one paid any at- 
tention to the disabled Englishman, towards whom 
the big boar was os. 

Just then two shepherd’s dogs dashed upon the pig. 
He could hardly move his body, but he could jerk his 
head, and he tore one dog open. 

The men came up, but were so frightened that or 
only dared to hand Hobart his gun, a shot from whic 
killed the boar. Then the people Cae about the 
dead pig and abused him by kicking his body and 
cursing him and his relations. 





CUNNING CROWS. 


The shrewdness of crows is proverbial, as, indeed, 
is that of the entire family to which they belong, in- 
cluding, as it does, ravens and rooks, magpies and 
jays. The following amusing anecdotes prove that 
the birds of Japan are not a whit bebind their Yan- 
kee cousins in this regard. Such wily adaptation 
of means to ends seems to imply something more 
than what is commonly meant by instinct. At all 
events, the dogs were fairly outgeneralled. 


The crows are a feature of Yezo, and one which 
the colonists would willingly dispense with. There 
are millions of them, and in many places they break 
the silence of the silent land with a Babel of noisy 
discords. 

They are everywhere, and have attained a degree 
of most unpardonable impertinence, mingled with a 
cunning and sagacity which almost put them on a 
level with man in some circumstances. Five of them 
were so impudent as to alight on two of my horses, 
and so be ferried across the river. 

In the inn garden at Mori I saw a dog eating a 
piece of carrion in the presence of several of these 
covetous birds. They evidently said a great deal to 
each other on the subject, and now and then one or 
two of them tried to pull the meat away from him, 
which he resented. 

At last a big, strong crow succeeded in tearing off 
a piece, with which he returned to the pine where 
the others were congregated, and after much earnest 
8 h, they all surrounded the dog, and the leading 
bird dexterously dropped the small piece of meat 
within reach of his mouth, when he immediately 
snapped at it, letting go the big piece unwisely for a 
second. 

On this, two of the crows flew away with it to the 
pine, and with much fluttering and hilarity, they all 
devoured it, the deceived dog looking vacant and 
bewildered for a moment, after which he sat under 
the tree and barked at them inanely. 





A washing-contractor returned the hospital linen in own way, as the sandstorm of the desert. 


| encamped in his wagon. 


A gentleman told me that he saw a dog holding a 
piece of meat in like manner in the presence of three 

| crows, which also vainly tried to tear it from him; 
| and after a consultation they separated, two going as 
} near as they dared to the meat, while the third gave 


scores of men were doomed. | the dog’s tail a bite sharp enough to make him turn 


around with a squeak, on which the other villains 
| seized the meat, and the three feasted triumphantly 
upon it on the top of a wall. 


——e 
CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD. 


The Western blizzard is almost as appalling, in its 
A farmer 
residing in Dakota tells a story of being caught in 
such a tempest. He was out prospecting, and was 
He had a good supply of 
quilts and blankets, and made his bed in the wagon 
box, with thin boards for a cover, this being fastened 
down by a rope which went under the box. He soon 
fell asleep, with the horses tied to the front end of 


| the wagon. 


“The storm came on during the night, and the wind 
was in a direction to blow the snow over the bank 
directly on the wagon and horses. I was awakene« 
in the night by the breaking down of the wagon 
cover, from the weight of the snow uponit. When 
I got out, the snow was pouring over the bank on the 
wagon and horses at a rate that would have covered 
them completely in an hour’s time. The wind blew a 
gale, and the night was as dark as Egypt. 

“Without azy light I managed to harness the 
horses to the wagon, and moved a short distance to a 
place where the snow did not sift over the bank quite 
as fast. By this time I was wet with the driving 


| snow, and somewhat chilled, and the horses were in 


the same condition. 

“I took two of my quilts and fastened one to each 
horse, ————? some blankets round myself. It was 
then probably two o’clock in the morning. To keep 
from freezing, I began walking forward and back- 
ward till daybreak, and as morning brought no abate- 
ment of the storm, I kept on tramping until the 
afternoon of the second day, when there was a lull 
in the storm. 

“During this time I had no fire, nor anything to eat 
for myself or the horses. When the lull came, I cut 
some brush from the bank of the creek, and suc- 
ceeded in kindling a fire sufficient to make coffee and 
thaw out some of my provisions. I was enabled to 
get water for the horses, and let them feed on the 
tall grass growing on the bank of the creek near by. 
The storm was still too furious to allow me to ven- 
ture out on the prairie, and I rested another night. 
The next morning I started for home, and arrived 
there in two days. My horses were exhausted and 
nearly famished when I reached shelter.” —Minneap- 
olis Tribune. 

—\————_~+oo—____—_- 
JAPANESE LETTERS. 


The Japanese are great letter-writers, and cultivate 
with the utmost assiduity what they consider a cor- 
rect epistolary style. This is quite different from 
that of their ordinary speech, as well as from that 
used in books; so much so, indeed, as to form a kind 
of language by itself. It is almost entirely Chinese, 
and the most high-sounding and unusual expressions 
are sought after to give it elegance, and to bring out 
in strong relief the abasement of the writer and the 
illustriousness of the person addressed. Below are 
two letters as illustrations: 


Letter from a High Official to thank for the Present 
of a Book. 

“The exalted letter has been worshipfully perused, 
and I joyfully congratulate you on your ever-increas- 
ing august robustness, notwithstanding the perpet- 
ual chilly winds. My communication regards the 
volume entitled ‘Corean Primer’ in your august pos- 
session, which was mentioned the other evening 
when I worshipped your eyebrow [i.e. met you], 
and which you have augustly condescended to send 
to me. 

“The above being a valuable and wonderful book, 
shall be garnered forever in my library, and taken out 
and perused. Respectful veneration. 

“10th moon, 13th day.” [Names.] 


Letter from a Servant to his Master, who was Trav- 
elling in the Interior. 

“That through the fierce heat the exalted master 
should have augustly arrived unhurt in the moun- 
tains is a subject for joyful congratulation and great 
felicity, which is felt with veneration. Meanwhile, 
in the exalted house there is no change, and all 
within the august gate are augustly without hurt, 
therefore, pray condescend to feel ——- at ease. 

“Your august despatch reached my hands last night, 
and I therefore have this morning without delay 
augustly forwarded up to you eight newspapers and 
five letters, and pray you may condescend to receive 
them. Pray condescend to take august care of your 
health during the great heat. 

“7th month, 22d day.” [Names.] 


eh 
CAUSTIC. 


The common scold is the cause of so much unhap- 
piness that one sometimes wishes her railing propen- 
sities might be held in check by methods in vogue in 
some of the colonies during 1672, when it was ordered 
that scolds should be set in a ducking stool, and 
dipped over head and ears three times. Imagine, if 
you can, the discomfort of a family having for its 
head a woman like the one whose portrait is drawn 
below. A gentleman who spent half an hour at her 
house tells the story. He says: 


Neither her tongue nor her body rested for a single 
moment. She dashed and flung herself around from 

lace to place, talking in a strain like this to her fam- 
hy. servant, and even to inanimate objects. Her 
husband was under fire when I called. 

“You didn’t scrape your boots *fore you come in,” 
she was saying, in a high pitched voice. “And you 
never do. It’s clean and clean and clean with me, 
until I’m ready to drop, and what good does it do, 
with a man like you around? 

“Did you order flour and sugar down town to-day? 

“No? Well, I didn’t s’pose you would. I never 
thought for a single second that you would. You 
never do. I can tell and ¢ell you to, and—— Stop 
dragging that tidy off that chair, and don’t strew 
your old newspapers all over the house. It’s pick up 
and pick up and pick up all the blessed time! 

“Here you, p soy stop that running around! 
Stop it this minute! Go aray from my sewing- 
machine, Mamie! Don’t you ever towch it again as 
long as you live! 

“Jane,” to the servant, din along and 1 them 

tatoes, and stop your dawdling around. Hurry up, 

tell you! It’s mope and mope with you! Girls aint 
fit for anything these days, anyhow. Haven't you 
done your breakfast dishes yet? You lazy thing! 

“Go out of this room, pa; it’s going to be swept. 
Get out, all of you, and stay out!” 

Which they were all very glad to do, no doubt. 


——___——<~9>— 





A YOUTHFUL traveller on the Baltimore & Ohio 
was curious to know the meaning of certain 
sign-posts along.the track. ‘Conductor,” asked he, 
“What does W. and R. mean?” “Why, ring and 
whistle,” was the 4" “TI can see well enough how 
W. stands for wring, but I can’t see how R. stands 


for whistle.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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For the Companion. 
MARCH SUNSHINE. 


Gracie and Ruthie stood on the doorstep and 
pouted, while Hadley and Ray went to see if the 
snow-crust would bear them up. 

It was a bright, beautiful March morning, 
with the warm spring sun shining overhead, and 
the white snow glistening below; each tiny 
twig, covered with frost, flashed and sparkled 





like diamonds, but the 
children didn’t notice all this 
beauty. 


It was too lovely to stay 
indoors; but the snow was 
very deep yet, and there 
wasn’t much fun in playing 
in the roads. That was what 
they all thought, as Hadley 
and Ray came slowly back 
to the doorstep. 

“It’s no use, girls. The 
crust won't bear a cat,”’ said 
Hadley, and he kicked the 
snow right and left, as 
though that was to be blamed 
for not being frozen. 

‘Then there's no fun for us 
to-day. When the sun gets 
brighter, the road will be all 
slush,” said Gracie; and 
she pouted worse than ever. 

Then all four of them 
stood quite still, and scowled 
at the bright blue sky, the 
glistening snow, and _ the 
gaily painted sleds in such 
a desperate way that mam- 
ma couldn’t help laughing 
when she came to the door 
for a breath of the warm 
spring air. 

‘What's the trouble ?”’ she 
asked, although mamma, 
our mamma, will never grow 
so old that she will forget 
how she felt when she was 
“little folks.” 

“And is that all?’ she 
asked, when they had told 
her the story. ‘Why, this 
is just the nicest day in the 
whole year to make a ‘snow- 
man.’ See, the snow is just 
moist enough to pack well. 
You can make it on the 
north side of the house, 
where the sun doesn’t shine, 
and it will last a long time, 
with a few repairs.”” 

“How will we make it?” 
asked Hadley, eagerly. 

The sunshine was already 
half-shining in the little 
faces. 

“What a question! As 
though our mamma would 
tell us to make it and not 
show us how to do it,” 
laughed Gracie. 

There was lots of work 
waiting to be done indoors, 
but mamma thought that 
could wait better than her 
children’s happiness; so she 
went with them and told 
them just how to roll the 
soft, moist snow into huge 
balls, and how to fashion the 
balls into a beautiful snow- 
man; then she went into the 
house and sat by the win- 
dow to watch them make it. 
Such a merry, merry crew 
as they were now, all sun- 
shine and happiness! 

“It’s ever so much nicer fun than sliding!” 
shouted Ray, as he put a great, round ball in place | 
for a head. 

Then Ruthie found two round, black stones on 
the banking where the sun had melted the snow, | 
and stuck them in for eyes, and mamma handed 
them a strip of red flannel fora mouth. A little | 
black yarn pressed into the snow marked a collar 
and belt, a bit of fur from an old cap made capital 
eyebrows, and the nose that Gracie made was 
pronounced perfect. 

*‘We’ll have to make believe that he is grey- 
headed,” said Hadley, ‘for we haven’t fur enough 
to make his hair.” 

But mamma now came to their assistance, and, 


in one breath. 
how to make him 











ord 


mamma ? 
| swered mamma. 


“Isn't he just splendid ?”’ shouted the children, 
‘How nice of mamma to tell us 


: | 


“I believe she knows everything, don’t you, ' cloudy days. 


—+or 
For the Companion. 
MARJORIE’S KNITTING. 


In the chimney-corner our Marjorie sits, 
Softly singing the while she knits. 

The firelight flickering here and there 
Plays on her face and her shining hair. 


And glittering bright in the fitful glow, 
Backward and forward her needles go. 

Backward and forward, swift and true, 
And hark! the needles are singing too. 


“Qne and two and three and four, 
Counting and narrowing o’er and o’er. 
Knit and rib and seam and purl, 
Clickety, clackety, good little girl!” 


And what is our Marjorie knitting, I pray? 
A soft, warm scarf for a wintry day? 

A pair of mittens for schoolboy Fred, 

Or reins for toddling Baby Ned? 


I cannot see, in the twilight grey, 

How many needles are working away, 

But I see them flickering in and out, | 
And they know exactly what they are about. | 


“One and two and three and four, 
Counting and narrowing o’er and o’er. 
Knit and rib and seam and purl, 
Clickety, clackety, good little girl!” , 

——_—_$§_+o>— 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





with a dish of lamp-black and oil and a paint- 
brush, she made beautiful black hair and such a 
fashionable necktie. 


In a little village in Maine there lives an old | who is a carpenter. 
man. 
|having passed his hundredth birthday. 
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asked Hadley. ‘No, indeed!” an-'! 
But I am sure that she knows 
enough more to make sunshine for many, many 


E. H. 8S. 


The fire is whispering, ‘‘Marjorie mine, 

*Tis a positive pleasure on you to shine. 

From your pretty brown hair, so smooth and neat, 
Down to your dainty, trim-slippered feet.” 


The kettle is murmuring, “Marjorie, dear, 

*Tis all for your sake that I’m bubbling here. 
But though I have bubbled both loud and long, 
You’ve ears for naught but those needles’ song.” 


“One and two and three and four, 
Counting and narrowing o’er and o’er. 
Knit and rib and seam and purl, 
Clickety, clackety, good little girl!’’ 


Cheerily Marjorie works away, 

Nor ever her thoughts from her knitting stray 
Whatever it is, twill be sure to fit, 

For loving thoughts in the web are knit. 


The kettle may bubble, the fire may burn, 

But Marjorie’s thoughts they cannot turn. 

And I think that my heart must be knitting, too, 
For it seems to sing, as the needles do. 


“One and two and three and four, 
Counting and narrowing o’er and o’er. 
Knit and rib and seam and purl, 
Clickety, clackety, dear little girl!” 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


‘““Yes’m,” answered Teddy, ‘Grandpa Dawson.” 


A little boy of our acquaintance has an uncle 


Jamie delights to watch him 


He is really and truly a very old man, |at his work. One day Uncle John was cutting 
Not | out a mortise, and he stopped to look in to see 


John’s old hat fitted the snow-man’s head as long ago, four-year-old Teddy Blake joined the | how deep it was, squinting his eyes up in a funny 


well as though it had been bought expressly for 
him, and a row of round pebbles from the bank- 
ing buttoned his jacket nicely. 





infant-class at Sunday school. The teacher asked : | way. 
{Can you tell me the name of the oldest man, 


Teddy ?” in! 





“QO Uncle John,” called Jamie, “let me look 
My eyes are littler than yours.” 








ow 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


work, what boy’s name might he pronounce? 


(add ’em). 





1. 
SQUARE WORD. 
*~* *&* &€ 
* * . x * 
a a 
ee @.9¢ 8 s 
* * « * * 
My jirst will come as soon as 


spring 

Her first glad opening day 
shall bring; 

My nert is prompt, and 
sprightly, too, 

My third our summer fruits 
will do; 

My fourth our hearts and 


hands should be, 
My fifth a paste, from thorny 
B. 


tree. 
2. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL ORCHARD. 

1. A township Ulster 
County, N. Y. 

2. A county in Florida. 

3. A township in 
Pa. 
creek in Gerardeau 
County, Missouri. 

5. A township in Sullivan 
County, Pa. 

6. A township 
County, N.C. 

7. A river in Blount County, 
Ala. H, A. G. 


3. 


CONSTRUCTIONS. 


in 


‘ York 
County, 


in Union 


1. Prefix and annex a letter 
to a margin, and make a sub- 
ject. 







To a small animal, and 
§ incensed. 
3. To diminutive, and make 
a light, twilled cloth. 

4. Toa woolly surface, and 
make unsuitable. 

5. To a weight, and make 
want of tone. 


6. To gone, and make a 
species of antelope. 
The initials of the con 


structed words, placed in or- 
der, will name a celebrated 
Italian painter who died at 
Venice in 1576. DAy’s EYE. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The names of six Presidents 
of the United States will be 
found in the following ana 
grams: 


1. E., Be ready, rush forth! . 
2. Lay stress guns. 

3. Can I harm no ball? 

4. And J. won her son. 

5. Sir J., flea damage! 

6. Clean rip knife R. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
(Words of five letters.) 


Cross-Words. <A mineral, 
constituting flint, quartz, ete. ; 
the score of a musical drama; 
an inclosed place; a_ bolt 
clinched at both ends; in law, 
a plea or defence under which 
a certain proof is made; a 
winning card; to impede; a 
long, loose garment reaching 
to the feet. 

Primals. A philosopher of 
Athens, celebrated for his wis- 
dom and virtue. 

Finals. The wife of this 
»hilosopher, rendered proverb- 
ial by the violence of her 
temper. OLIVE BROWN. 





Conundrums. 


Upon what kind of songs 
are gamblers dependent? Up- 
on chants (chance). 

If a woman will not do as 
you desire, what combustible 
material should you use ? 
Coke, sir (coax her). 

Why is the letter N like a 
blurred — It is indis- 
tinct and wants retouching. 

Why is a sick Hebrew like a 

recious stone? He is a jew 

ll (jewel). 

If a school-teacher should 
put upon the blackboard a sum 
in addition for his scholars to 
Adam 


What kind of songs are young ladies most fond of? 


| Hymns (hims). 


What is the difference between a king who is a 
| deaf-mute and his dominions? One is a kingdom and 
| the other is a dumb king. 





Answers to Puzzles in Feb. 24th. 


1. Postage stamp. 
2. N 





7 & BS 


4aas¢ ? 
Vv I GOR 
ATONE 
LY RE 8S 
3. Hawkeye (Iowa is often called the “Hawkeye 
State”). 
L-ASH-*ED 
4. S-END-ING 
P-ROB-ITY 
B- AWL-ED 
w-EBB-ED 
TH-ROW-ING 
RE-FUN-D 
W-INN-ING 
ME-ADO-W 
Snewbound. 


5. Ate; "Themis; Hecate; Eos or Aurora; Nike or 
Victoria; Eirene or Pax., 
Acrostic—Athene or Minerva. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion, 
POISONED PAPER. 


Within the past few months there has been much 
stir over the question of arsenic in wall-papers. Pro- 
fessor Lyon, of Harvard University, started it, be- 
lieving himself and family to have been badly poi- 
soned by it, and feeling under obligation to make his 
experience available for the public good. 

The other side has been presented by manufactur- 
ers and dealers, and by the various interests involved. 
Testimony has been pitted against testimony, and 
expert against expert, until now the public hardly 
knows what to believe. Perhaps an opinion based 
upon an unbiassed sifting of evidence may be help 
ful. 

1. We believe that arsenic is extensively used in 
the manufacture of wall-paper, but usually in such 
minute quantities that the use of the paper is not 
dangerous. The question is not whether the chemist 
can detect any arsenic in the paper tested by him or 
not, but if he finds it there in & dangerous quantity. 

Most poisons are safe within certain limits. Our 
systems have a wonderful eliminating power. Many 
of the best medicines are virulent poisons—not only 
arsenic itself, but preparations of opium, corrosive 
sublimate, deadly night-shade, strychnine, and other 
drugs. Carbonic acid gas, which is a fatal poison in 
large quantities, is a constituent part of the atmos- 
phere. 

We believe, then, that the arsenic in all the paper 
of any ordinary dwelling would not harm one if con- 
centrated into a single dose. 

2. But we equally believe that some papers, partic- 
ularly those with a rough or velvety surface, contain 
arsenic in quantities which make them dangerous, 
especially so when exposed to long continued damp- 
ness. 

We know of one person who, while engaged in 
hanging such paper, although he took every precau- 
tion in the way of abundant ventilation, was so badly 
poisoned that he was made ill, and was hardly able 
to reach home unassisted. The doctor at once pro- 
nounced it a case of arsenical poisoning. 

The occupants of such a house, if their constitu. 
tions are rather tolerant of arsenic,—there is much 
difference in the susceptibility to its influence,—and 
if the house naturally and artificially is a dry one, 
and is kept well ventilated, might escape harm. But 
we should not like to insure the concurrence of these 
conditions. 

Here we would caution our wealthier readers to be 
doubly careful of the ventilation of their houses in 
protracted damp weather, and to make sure that 
every room is thoroughly ventilated on returning 
from their summer vacation. But, above all, make 
sure that the wall-paper does not contain arsenic in 
dangerous quantity. If it does, tear the paper down 
instantly. 


———— 
ASLEEP ALL WINTER. 


There are few facts of natural history more inter. 
esting than the hibernation of certain animals. 


the winter is a rare one. 


This 
habit is common to many animals, but we venture to 
think that, except to professional naturalists, the sight 
of an animal in its state of prolonged torpor during 


For example, how many 


country boys have ever discovered a woodchuck in a 


state of hibernation? 


kept the animal as a pet: 


“Winter coming on, the box was placed in a warm 
corner, and the woodchuck went into it, arranged its 
Some six weeks 
having passed without its appearing, or having re- 
ceived any food, TI had it taken out of the box and 


bed with care, and became torpid. 


brought into the parlor. 


“It was inanimate, and as round as a ball, its nose 
being buried, as it were, in the lower part of its 
It was rolled over 
but without effecting any 


abdomen and covered by its tail. 
the carpet many times, 
apparent change in its lethargic condition. 


“Then I laid it close to the fire, and having ordered 
my dog to lie down by it, placed the woodchuck in the 
In about half an hour my pet slowly un- 


dog's lap. 


rolled itself, raised its nose from the carpe!, looked 


Here is a description of the 
process as witnessed by a Hartford gentleman, who 
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around for a few minutes, and then slowly crawled 
j away from the dog, moving about the room as if in 
| search of its own bed. 

“I took it up, and had it carried down stairs and 
placed again in its box, where it went to sleep, and 
slept as soundly as ever until spring made its appear- 
ance. 

“That season advancing, and the trees showing 
their leaves, the woodchuck became as brisk and gen- 
tle as could be desired, and was frequently brought 
into the parlor. The succeeding winter this animal 
evinced the same disposition, and never appeared to 
suffer by its long sleep.” 


| 


fell ill, and, as she was at death’s door, I went to pay 
her a last visit. Her brother met me at the door and 
said, “Although you are not formally married, yet 
perhaps I may for this once look upon you as man 
and wife. Come in and see her.” 

I had hardly entered, and been for a moment face 
to face with my poor wife, than she breathed her last. 
When I saw this, all thoughts of marriage fled from 
me, and I have remained a bachelor ever since. 


-— —_+>. 
LOST PROPERTY. 


It is decidedly embarrassing to look for one’s purse, 
and find only an empy pocket, but there are occasions 
when the sense of loss becomes even more serious. 
A lady from one of the suburbs of a city walked into 
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For purity, strength, economy and curative power, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has no equal. Try it. [ddv. , 
ei 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 


Coca aids Nature in cases of convalescence from fevers, 
inflammatory and other exhausting diseases. [Adv. 
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UNFORTUNATE. LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

There is a suggestion of the ludicrous in the fol- OF HARTFORD, CONN 
lowing account of how a young man of Corea was . ie 
cheated out of his bride through a faithful adherence JANUARY 1 1887 
to the mourning customs of that country. When an g 
aged bachelor, he was asked why he had never mar- | Premium receipts in 1886, . - $3,030,946.26 | 
ried. His reply was: Interest Receipts in 1886, . 1,617,992.24 | 

My parents, as well as myself, were desirous that | Total Receipts during the year,. .  4,648,938.50 
I should marry, and a suitable young lady being ‘Riess ts to Policy-hold 
found, our betrothal took place. Then my future | ?/S>ursements to Policy-holders, 
father-in-law —_ a - of course, to — and for expenses, taxes, &., 3,696,352.66 
three years. ardly put off my mourning than 
I had to bewail the loss of my own poor father. Nec. | 488¢ts January 1, 1887, > + + 81,545,930.77 
essarily, here was another term of three years’ wait-| Total Liabilities, . . . . . 26,196,060.41 
ing. - ’ 

When these were up, the mother of my future wife Surplus by Ct. and Mass, standard, 5,349,870.36 
took sick and expired, and , we were obliged to | Surplus by standardofN.Y., . . 6,800,000,00 
delay our marriage another three years. 

Lastly, 1 had the misfortune to lose my own dear Policies in force January 1, 1887, 
mother, which naturally caused a further adjourn-| 63,293, insuring. . . 92,262,969.44 
ment. So that, as four times three makes twelve, | policies issued in 1886, 
that number of years had passed over our heads, and | 
made us both the older. At this time my betrothed| 6-728,insuring,. . , «. . 13,027,993.00 | 
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and others, who intend ordering Wire Window and 
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town, trundling her baby in a carriage, and looking 
into shop windows as she sauntered along. 


Before a milliner’s display, which was particularly 
resplendent, she stood for a long time, looking at the 
bonnets. Then she started on her way across the 
street, still pushing the carriage before her. 

On the other corner a grocery man, who stood in 
| front of his store with a peck measure in his hand, 
| said to her, “Aint you dropped somethin’, ma’am?” 

“Why, no, I think not. What makes you ask?” 

“Nothin’, only you seemed to be shovin’ that baby- 
carriage kind o’ careful like, as if there was some- 
thin’ in it, and there aint nary baby there!” 

“Oh mercy !’’ screamed the lady. She looked into 
the carriage. It was empty. 

No one can tell how soon she might have fainted, 


street. 

The baby had amused himself, while she was gaz- 
ing at bonnets, by climbing down from the carriage 
and moving on to the next store. He was restored, 
safe and sound, to his place. 


caidas itacameslatiadee 
SAGACIOUS. 


“Misery makes strange bed- fellows,” says the 
proverb. It also renders the instinct of creatures in 
peril exceedingly keen in finding means of self- 
preservation. During the recent freshet in the Ohio 
River, a singular instance of a rat’s sagacity occurred 
a short distance below Cincinnati. 

About the time when the river was at its height, a 
number of people were assembled on its margin, 
watching the huge masses of hay swept along on its 
irresistible course. 

At length a goose hove in sight, struggling some- 
times for the land, and at others, sailing majesticall 
along with the torrent, and, as it drew near, a blac 
spot was observed upon its snowy plumage, which 
the spectators were astonished to find was a living 
rat. 

It is probable that it had been borne from its domi- 
cle, and observing the goose, hastened to it as a 
refuge. On the goose making land, the rat leaped 
from its back and scampered away. 


a 
CLASSIFIED. 


It is not always safe to abbreviate a statement, 
trusting to the imagination of the reader to fill up its 
blanks. The man who scolded his wife for the 
| amount of “ditto” which was charged in her market- 
| bill, would never have been betrayed into such 





| warmth had the marketman been possessed of a 


| more redundant literary style. 


In Bavaria the mayor of a little village was ordered 
by the higher authorities to make out a list of the 
He did so, and the list 


dogs kept by the inhabitants. 
read as follows: 
The school-teacher——a dog. 
The pastor——a dog. 
The doctor——a dog. 
Myself——a dog. 
All of us together——four dogs. 


- = 
FRUGAL. 


| 


of 1864 we were in West Tennessee, on short rations 
Our regiment had been fighting hard. 


One day Capt. G—— and myself sat eating beans 
and coffee, when a shell fell close to eur tent-door. 
We could see the blue smoke curling from its fuse. 

The captain at once clapped his hat over our coffee 
and beans, and went down under the table, while I 
went under our bunk. With a fearful report, that 
shell burst, covering en about us with sand. 

Jumping up, the captain took the hat off from over 
the beans, put it on his head, sat down, and finished 
his eating, remarking, ‘“‘Rations are too scarce to lose 
any by foolishness.” 


—_——_>__— 

HIS CHOICE, 

A teacher in the primary department of a village 
school asked the children to name the fruit each one 
liked best. 
One liked peaches, another pears, a third grapes, 
and so on until a little fellow at the foot of the class 


was reached. Almost every kind of fruit known to 
—— minds had been named two or three times, 





if she had not heard a cry from the other side of the | 


Forethought is sometimes learned at the expense 
of bitter experience. A soldier writes: In the fall 





»ut Tommy, with a smack of his lips, indicated his 
choice by saying, ‘‘Mashed taters, ma’am!” 
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which are ogimowtotens Wy very best architects to be 
the Only Screens e that are Suitable for 
Good Houses. Our Screen Factory is the largest in 
the world, Our Screens are in use in thousands of the 
best houses in larger cities and towns throughout the 
U.S. References from prominent men North, South, 
East and West. Do not disfigure your house with the 
miserable Screens in common use, when you can get a 
perfect article for less money. Low Prices for orders 
now, before busy season. Send for Catalogue, Price- 


List and References. They will show you what we do. | 


E.T.BURROWES & CO., PORTLAND, ME. | 
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Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Illustra- 
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containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLE! 


prices of each. 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 


Every one interested in a en, or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 

Buy onLY VIcK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
__ Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Nothing is known to science at all comparable to the 
CuTICURA REMEDIES in their marvellous properties 
of cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin, and 
in curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss 
of hair from infancy to age. 

CuTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
*| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 





I have had a Ringworm Humor, got at the barber's, 
for six years, which spread all over my ears, face and 
neck, and which itched and irritated me a great deal. 
I have used many remedies, by advice of physicians, 
without benefit. Your CuTICURA REMEDIES have 
entirely cured me, taking every bit of humor off my 
face and leaving it as smooth as a dollar, I thank you 
again for the help it has been to me. 

GEV. W. BROWN, Mason, 
48 Marshall St., Providence, R. I. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mags, 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 Illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


TIN? with the loveliest delicacy is the skin bathed 
with CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 








Purity and Beauty of the Skin. 


I commenced to use your CUTICURA REMEDIES last 
July. My head and face and some parts of my body 
were almost raw. My head was covered with scabs and 
sores, and my suffering was fearful. I had tried every- 
thing I had heard of in the East and West. My case 
was considered a very bad one. I have now noi a 
particle of Skin Humor about me, and my cure is con- 
sidered wonderful. 

Mrs. 8. E. WHIPPLE, Decatur, Mich. 





I was afflicted with Eczema on the scalp, face, ears 
and neck, which the druggist, where I got your remedies 
pronounced one of the worst cases that had come under 
his notice. He advised me to try your CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, and after five days’ use my scalp and part of 
my face were entirely cured, and 1 hope in another 
week to have my ears, neck, and the other part of my 
face cured. 

HERMAN SLADE, 120 E. 4th Street, New York. 


I have suffered from Salt Rheum for over eight years, 
at times so bad that I could not attend to my business 
for weeks at a time. Three boxes of CuTICURA and 
four bottles RESOLVENT have entirely cured me of this 
dreadful disease. 

JOHN THIEL, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





CuTicurA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 


Pi PLES, -black-heads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER ON PIKE’S PEAK. | 


When the United States signal service—which | 
most people call the weather bureau, although 
there is no warrant for so doing—was first estab- 
lished in November, 1870, it was a very small 
affair, and even so late as 1873 it had not grown 
to very large proportions. In the summer of that 
year it was determined to establish stations on the 
summits of one or more of the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, and Pike’s Peak was selected for the 
initial site. 

There were several reasons 
Along the eastern 


for this choice. 
fringe of the mountains in 
Wyoming and Colorado, there are, at least, a 
dozen isolated peaks each about fourteen thousand 
feet in height, and as far as the climatic conditions 
were concerned, any one of them might have been 
chosen. But several of these peaks are almost 
inaccessible except to daring climbers, and others, 
although accessible even to horses, were too far 
from any inhabited point. 

Pike’s Peak was found, on examination, to be 
the most eligible, possessing peculiar advantages 
over all others. Itis on the end of a “spur” of 
the range and overtops any peak within fifty 
miles. It is very easy of access, pack mules and 
equestrians easily reaching the extreme summit, 
and in addition, the summit is only about seventeen 
miles by the trail from Colorado Springs, which is 
a station on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 


Atmospheric Currents. 


The object of establishing the station on the 
summit of the peak was to study the constitution 
of the upper stratum of the atmosphere. A great 
many observations at heights varying from one to 
three miles above the sea have been made at ditfer 
ent times and at different places by means of 
balloons, but such observations, although furnish 
ing very interesting data, are of very little prac- 
tical value. 

Now Pike's Peak is two miles and three-quarters 
above the level of the sea, and observations taken 
there would be many and continuous 

It has been known for many years that there 
are upper currents in the atmosphere moving gen- 
erally from the West. This has been determined 
by the balloon observations before alluded to, and 
by occasional observations taken on the tops of 
mountains, but more particularly by noting the 
drift of clouds, such as the cirrus variety, which 
prevail only in the upper regions. It was believed 
that the summit of the peak was high enough to 
be in this current. 

Of course, there were also many other problems 
interesting and important, which it was hoped this 
station would solve. 

The first step was to look at the ground, and in 
July two observers of the signal service were 
sent from Washington to Colorado Springs. Mr. 
George Boehmer, now of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, was one, and I was the other. When we 
arrived at Colorado Springs we rented an office, and 
prepared for a trip to the summit. 

There are two recognized routes to the top of | 
the peak. One trail leading from Manitou, a cel- 
ebrated watering place, is about nine miles in 
length, but very steep and tiresome; the other 
trail is across the foot-hills from Colorado Springs 
—at which, by the way, there are no springs at 
all,—thence up the Bear Creek Cajion for eight or 
nine miles to Mystic Lake, thence up through the 
timber to the timber line, and then along the bare 
and rocky ground to the summit. 

This route is nearly twice as long as by the 
Manitou trail, and is by no means. easy walking 
or riding, but it is the route to be preferred. 

Boehmer and I started to walk up to the peak, 
taking with us ashe ass to carry our coats, and 
some necessary camping supplies. It was a beau- 
tiful day, with such fresh and pure air as one 
meets with no where but in mountain regions, 
and we felt that we could walk to the summit 
with the greatest of ease. 

That was our first mistake. Colorado: Springs, 
our starting point, is about six thousand feet above 
the sea, or nearly as high as the summit of Mount 
Washington, the highest of the White Mountains, 
and you know that the air is more and more rare- 
fied as you ascend above sea level. 

Our lungs were not used to this air, and we had 
hardly started before we were compelled to stop 
and rest. Indeed, the journey was a constant suc- 
cession of rests, and it was high noon before we 
reached the mouth of Bear Creek Caiion, where 
the real ascent begins. 

From this point the way is up, up, without cessa- 
tion. The trail was a mere foot-path, crossing 
and recrossing the shallow creek twenty-one times 
in eight miles, and for the entire distance hemmed 


| ington in the spring. 
| the rest of the world, the silence was so profound, 


‘name has since been changed, I believe), and 


camped for the night. This Little sheet of water 
is only a few acres in area, and is as placid as 
glass, having no visible inlet or outlet. By a sim- 
ple calculation with an aneroid barometer we 
found the elevation of this lake to be about ten 
thousand feet above sea level. That meant that 


we had over four thousand feet more to climb, | 


and nearly five miles more to walk. 
I shall certainly never forget this night, the first 


| I had ever spent in the open air of the wilderness, 


although I had some experience on Mount Wash- 
It seemed so far away from 


the starry sky so sparkling, and the lowering 
mountains which surrounded the lake so massive 
and gloomy. 


Sunrise on the Peak. 


After awhile I fell asleep, and it seemed only 
about an hour before I was awakened by Boehmer, 
and informed that it was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and that if we wanted to see the sunrise from 
the peak we must lose no time. 
postponing the trip, but Boehmer, more enthusi- 
astic, dragged me upon my feet, and away we 
went, stumbling up the steep path in the darkness. 
It was a toilsome journey. 

Although it was in the month of July it was 
excessively cold and raw, and we shivered and 
shook as we stood on the bleak summit and 











A WINTER ON 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


looked out toward the east, in which the day was 
beginning to break. 

Above our heads the sky was clear and starlit; 
but beneath our feet, stretching out for a hundred 
niles, lay a bank of snowy clouds looking like a 
frozen ocean. Away off in the east a narrow rim 
of gold appeared, and when a handbreadth of the 
sun arose, the ocean began to move. The billowy 
clouds gently rose and fell while athwart them the 
sun shot long arrows of gold and silver light. It 
was a gorgeous and impressive sight, but it did 
not last more than five minutes. The ocean of 
clouds dissipated as the sun rose higher, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the sky was entirely 
clear. 

The view was magnificent. In the west the great 
main range of the Rockies, two hundred miles 
away, loomed up with snowy heads; in the north 
lay Denver, seventy-five miles distant, while away 
beyond was a white speck which we knew to be 
Cheyenne, in Wyoming Territory. In the south 
Pueblo lay on the plain, and almost at our feet 
Colorado Springs, in which it seemed as if we 
might have cast a stone, while away beyond 
stretched the great Colorado plains with the Platte 
River laying on it like a silver thread. 

The trip down to the springs was made in a very 
short time, and by noon we were safe in our 
office, and completely prostrated. The report 
which we sent to the chief signal officer was truth- 
ful, but dispiriting. We were perfectly willing to 
go up on the peak and take observations, but how ? 
A house was necessary, and where was the house 
to come from? The chief signal officer, who 
knew nothing about the difficulties in the way, 





in by lofty mountains from one to five thousand 
feet in height. 

It is a beautiful stretch of scenery. 

It was quite dark before we reached the lake, 
which we afterwards called Mystic Lake (the 


replied to the report by sending out three men, 
Leroy Sebrer, Edward Boutelle and Lee Lemman 

with directions for us five to build the house our- 
| selves! 


Fancy our predicament! Five men, not one of 


I was in favor of . 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





teen thousand feet and build a house! It was a 
preposterous idea, but Boehmer, who was the ob- 


server-in-charge of the party, prepared to obey | sixty, and seventy miles an hour. 


orders. 

We purchased foreach man one pick, one shovel, 
one trowel, one axe, one hammer, and then laid 
in a full camping outfit for the party, including a 
large A tent. The supplies and provisions loaded 
down five pack animals, and as each man was 
mounted we made quite a cavalcade as we started 
out on our foolish venture. 

We travelled up the Bear Creek trail, and pitched 
our camp ina cajfon just below timber line, and 
about two miles from the peak, and the next day 
we lugged our tent up to the summit, and that 
was as near as we ever came to building the house. 
The chief signal officer had a vague sort of an 
idea that we might build a log-house of some 
kind, not knowing that the timber was two miles 
away. We did build a log-house, but it was in 
the cafion where we had our camp, and it was a 
very substantial affair, but would not have an- 
swered at all for winter quarters. 

Here we lived for a month or so, while Boehmer 
was explaining to the chief signal officer, that it 
was an impossibility for us to build a log-house, 
or, indeed, a house of any kind, on the summit in 
any time less than a year or two. 

Finally, Lieutenant Jackson, the disbursing of- 
ficer of the service, came out from Washington to 


see what the trouble was. He 
about five minutes, and decided 
that the project was absurd. If 
the house was built at all, it must 
be by skilled mechanics. So a 
contract given out to a 
builder in Denver,and the house 
was built inside of four or five 
weeks. 

The daily routine of observa- 
tions in the signal service at that 
time, included seven observations 


was 


on Washington time, 7.35 A. M., 
4.35 P. M. and 11 P. M., three 
at7 A. M.,2 P. M. and 9 P. M. 
local time, and one at 12 M. 
Washington time. On account 
of the difference of time between 
Washington and Pike's Peak, 
the first observation 
taken at about 5.40 A. M., and 
the last at 9.05 P. M. In addition 
to the observations, there was, of 
course, the usual amount of office 
work, but not more than enough 
to keep one man steadily em- 
ployed. 

The telegraph line was, however, our greatest 
trouble. 

This line extended from Colorado Springs to the 
summit, and followed the trail to timber line, and 
then made a bee line for the peak. This line, 
erected by private contract, was of thin and infe- 
rior wire, and very poorly constructed. Trees 
were used for supports for the greatest part of the 

|route, and they were continually falling down. 

| Above timber line, the wire, being. exposed to the 

| air, would become encrusted with frost until it was 
fully six inches in diameter. 

| When the wind blew strongly, which was nearly 

| an everyday occurrence, the wire would sway back- 
ward and forward until it snapped. The only 
way to obviate these breaks was to thoroughly in- 
sulate the wire and lay it on the ground. 


Broken Wires. 


When the line broke some one had to go out 
,and repair it, and the task generally fell to me. 
| It was not only disagreeable, but dangerous. The 

most disagreeable portion of our life was, of 
|course, the monotony. No words can describe 
the loneliness of such a life; with the exception of 
| ourselves, there was not a living thing in sight. 
Of plant life, even in summer, there was none, not 
a shrub or a speck of moss, and in the winter 
when the entire mountain range was covered with 
snow, the scene was desolation itself. 

We were so entirely cut off from the outer world, 
that we could not help, at times, being oppressed 
with gloomy forebodings. What would happen, 
for instance, what would be our fate if the roof 
should be blown off in a terrible snow and wind 
storm, particularly at night ? 

Winter set in with the utmost rigor about the 
| first of November, althouzh even the summer of 
|the peak would have been called winter in other 

localities. Snow storms were of almost daily oc- 





had to be | 


East, expected to go up into an altitude of four- | 
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the tenth of November the thermometer touched 
zero, and from that time it was intensely cold. 


The wind began to blow with great velocity—fifty, 


The cold and 
the snow were not so much to be dreaded, had it 
not been for the wind. When it was calm and 
clear, no matter how cold, we thought nothing of 


| taking a stroll in our shirt sleeves; but when the 
| wind blew we could not put on enough wraps to 


| 


keep out the cold. 

Christmas week was very stormy, but we man- 
aged to celebrate the holidays by gorging ourselves 
rather more than usual. On New Year’s Day 
there sat in a storm of seven days’ duration, and 
on the sixth day the telegraph line broke some- 


| where — where, we had no means of judging. 


went up on the peak, looked at it 


After breakfast I started out to find the break, and 
repair it. 

I was equipped with a set of telegraph repair 
tools, and carried about twenty feet of wire coiled 
over my shoulders. It was about ten degrees 
helow zero when I started, a light snow falling, and 
a brisk wind of twenty miles an hour blowing 
from the west, which was at my back. 

My route was along the telegraph line or on 
the trail, keeping the line in sight, and I walked 
along very comfortably for about a mile until I 
found a break. This I repaired by setting in about 
ten feet of wire, and I was about to return, when 
it struck me that, as it was only about ten o'clock, 
I might as well continue on as far as timber line 
to see if there was another break. 

Sure enough, near timber line I found a place 
where the wire had broken, and slipped back on 
the insulators. I put on the pulleys, but could 
not bring the ends together, even after being 
spliced with the ten feet of wire I had with me. 
It lacked about six feet of meeting. 


A Perilous Exploit. 


In this dilemma TI sat down on a flat rock, and 
meditated. I was about three miles from the sum- 
mit, and about an equal distance from the lake 
abin below. There were coils of wire at both 
places; should I return to the summit and start 
out again next morning, or go down to the cabin, 
bring up a piece of wire and try to make the sum- 
mit that night ? 

I soon decided on the latter course, and I started 
at once for the lake, leaving the repair tools on 
the ground by the break. 

I had hardly gone half a mile before I encoun- 
tered a serious obstacle. Before entering the forest 


below timber line the trail curved along the side 


of a very steep peak, and it was now completely 
covered with snow. 

There was nothing before me but to cross some- 
how this smooth and slippery plain, inclined at an 
angle of sixty-five degrees, where a mis-step meant 


| a shooting down into the valley half a mile below 
| with either death or fractured limbs as the penalty, 


of the instruments; three taken | 





Had I been wise, or known what was before me, 
I would have turned back, but I did not, and I 
worked myself across the field of snow by a novel 
but laborious device. I sat down as you would on 
a steep roof, dug my heels into the snow until I 
secured a firm foothold, and then moved my body 
sideways about two feet. Then another foothold, 
and another two foot advance until I had traversed 
a quarter mile. 

By this time it was past noon, and the trail 
through the forest was so choked up with snow 
and fallen timber that it was two o’clock before I 
reached the cabin. It took nearly half an hour to 
find the wire, and by that time I began to realize 
that it was too late to return to the summit. It 
would be dark at four o’clock, and I could not 
possibly make the trip in less than five or six 
hours. Had I not better stay at the cabin, and 
start up early in the morning ? 

After deciding on this course, I began to make 
preparations for the night, by bringing in a huge 
pile of fuel. The cabin was of logs, one room 
only, with one door, one window, and the earth 
for a floor. In the centre of the room was a 
square sheet-iron stove with the stove pipe stuck 
through the roof for a chimney, and that was 
every bit of furniture in the cabin. There was 
quite a lot of straw on the floor, left by some of 
the line men, and that was to be my bed; but of 
food there was not a scrap. 

When I realized that, I began to feel very much 
discouraged over the prospect. No dinner, no 
supper, and to start up the next morning to climb 
the mountain with no breakfast! However, there 
was absolutely no help for it, so I built a roaring 
fire in the stove, and at about six o'clock laid 
down on the straw and went to sleep. 

I am certain that, in all my life, I never passed 
such an uncomfortable night. In the first place, I 


|was very hungry, and that made me restless, 


Then the fire being of light wood, kept dying out, 
and I had to get up about ten times to replenish 
it. About midnight the wind began to blow a 
gale, and the temperature decreased noticeably. 
At three o'clock I arose in desperation, and sat 
down in front of the stove to wait for the dawn. 

It came at last, as all things will, and at about 
five A. M. I started on the trip up the mountain, 
cold, hungry and with aching bones, altogether in 
very poor condition to endure much fatigue. A 
light snow had fallen during the night, and a brisk 
wind was blowing as I started; but once in the 
thick woods these annoyances disappeared, and I 
got on very well, with frequent rests, until I 
reached timber line. 

There was no other way but to work my way 


| whom knew anything about building, all from the | currence, and the temperature fel) steadily. By | across the snow bank the same as before, and 
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when I reached the other side I was so completely 
exhausted that I laid on the rocky ground for fully 
fifteen minutes before I recovered sufficiently to 
proceed. 

However, I said to myself, I have now passed 
the worst, and the remaining three miles are easy. 
Alas! as I rounded the brow of the mountain and 
began to move northwestward, I encountered a gale 
of such fury that it nearly took me off my feet. 
There was also a marked decrease of temperature, 
and for the first and only time in my life, I expe- 
rienced the sensation known as being ‘chilled to 
the bone.”” It was not without cause, as I after- 
wards discovered that the temperature was thirty- 
eight degrees below zero. 

It was impossible to face the gale. In an instant 
my eyelids were glued together, and my face raw 
from contact with the ice and snow spiculz with 
which the air was filled. Iwas obliged to “‘tack.” 
First down the mountain side and then up. 

Presently I came to the break in the wire, and 
repaired it, but in doing so I was obliged to re- 
move my thick lamb’s wool gloves, and when I 
replaced them I was painfully conscious that both 
hands were frozen. 

Then I started anew for the peak. After awhile 
I began to notice that I was continually wandering 
from the path, and staggering like a drunken 
man. 








Then there came idle and foolish fancies in my 
head, and I talked to myself, and once or twice | 
caught myself laughing. It was delirium brought 
on from fatigue, and I had just sense enough to | 
crouch down in the shelter of an overhanging | 
rock, and rest. 

It was a full hour before I fully recovered my 
senses, if not my strength, and then I made up my 
mind that I would make a bee line for the cabin 
used by the wood-choppers. The wood-choppers 
had left, but there might be a scrap of something 
to eat, some wood to make a fire, some shelter 
from the piercing wind. The cabin was a half 
mile off the trail, and I was not long in reaching 
it, only to find a part of the roof fallen in, and the 
cabin half full of snow. 

It was only two miles from the summit, and the 
hour was one P. M.; but I was getting weaker and 
weaker, and now could not walk twenty steps 
without stopping to rest. It looked like a hope- 
less case, yet, somehow, the prospect did not at all 
dismay me. 

There came to me, as I fancy there must to all 
persons in my condition, an utter weariness and 
an inclination to lie down. The elements seemed 
determined to kill me; the odds were all on their 
side, and what was the use of continuing the 
unequal struggle ? 

Yet even while I was arguing to myself that 
life was not worth fighting for, I staggered on— 
on—until the summit loomed up before me. Here 
the trail was very steep, and I went up literally on 
all fours, and just as the sun was setting at four 
o'clock, I came in sight of the station. I had been 
eleven hours coming five miles' I staggered to 
the door, raised my hand to push it open, and then 
exhausted nature gave out, and I fell into the room 
at full length in a swoon. 

I did not lose my fingers, but my sphere of use- 
fulness was over there, and in a short time I bade 
farewell to the peak, carrying with me as a sou- 
venir my frozen hand ina sling for more than a 
year, the fingers of which tingle even now with 
each recurring winter. 

James H. Smiru. 
sisiiiciaaisiaigtip iain 
For the Companion. 


THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. 


Curled around the curve of a snug little bay in 
Northern Italy, is the city which proudly claims to 
have given birth to Christopher Columbus, ‘Genoa | 
La Superba” they call it there, and truly one whose 
approach is from the sea will at first agree with them. 
A more picturesque site, occupied by so many palaces 
of glittering white marble, it would be hard to find 
even in Italy, though an exploration of the steep and 
narrow streets of the city is apt to dispel a portion of 
the enchantment which the view from the bay throws 
over it. 

Genoa has not remained insensible of the distine- 
tion that the birth of Columbus has conferred upon 
her, though she derided his theories, and drove him 
to divide his undying fame with the queen of a rival 
nation. Those who arrive in that city by rail, are set 
down ina white marble station of remarkable beauty, 
and passing out at the front into a fine square, almost 
the first object to attract attention is the imposing 
monument by which the Genoese of the present gen- 
eration have endeavored to render a sort of tardy | 
justice to themselves, as well as the great man of | 
whom they are now so proud. It is of white marble, 
and may be said to consist of four sections or stories, 
the first being the base, the second consisting of a 
frieze and four symbolical figures, the third, the ped- 
estal, and the fourth the statue and accessories. 

The base is a ponderous section of marble, upon 
the sides of which are inscriptions and dates. A 
Cristoforo Colombo, La Patria, is the dedicatory 
legend on the front. 

Above rise four small stone pedestals upon which 
are representations of Wisdom, Strength, Geography 
and Religion, holding appropriate symbols. They sit 
somewhat stiffly, to be sure, upon their perches, but 
that may be owing to their very serious names. 

Between the pedestals of these figures are bas- 
reliefs of scenes in the life of Columbus, forming a 
sort of frieze around this section of the monument. 
Above rises the beautiful circular pedestal proper, 
with shapely plinth and torus, and richly sculptured 
capital, while the shaft itself is adorned by the pro- 
jecting prows of ships and other ornaments. ‘Crown- 
ing the whole is the statue of Columbus, with one 





hand resting upon an anchor, while the other is ex. 
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tended over the shoulder of a kneeling figure of 
America at his feet. 

We cannot say much concerning this monument. 
The principal statue, though well poised, looks decid- 
edly younger than the great discoverer was when his 
first voyage was completed, which is the most natural 
time to think of him, certainly. The two figures, Co- 
lumbus and America, and the anchor, look crowded 
for room, America, in particular, seeming in danger 
of falling off. 

The serious looking females below might, we think, 
have been accommodated with more comfortable seats, 
but the reliefs are good, and the monument which, as 
a whole, makes a fine appearance, and is situated in a 
beautiful though unfinished square, surrounded by 
tropical gardens, is very creditable to the taste and 
spirit of the Genoese. 


—— -- +o 


For the Companion. 


A LANGUAGE-LESSON. 
For Young Composition Writers. 


I used to know a girl who had a happy disposition, 
but who once a month regularly, while the school 
year lasted, had a fit of being very miserable. That 
week was the one preceding the last Friday of each 
month, when she was expected to write a compo- 
sition. 

She never had any difficulty in talking, that I ever 
heard of, and she wrote frequent and long letters to 
her cousin who lived far away in the South, not to 
mention the daily scribblings which her doll sent to 
her friend Hattie’s doll, and which, I regret to say, 
were written in snatches of study hours. So it was 
not lack of words which made the composition writ- 
ing so troublesome. Indeed, the girl herself admitted 
that after she had made up her mind what to say, she 
did not mind writing it. 

Some of you to whom the composition writing is 








If you should say simply that you ducked for apples, 
and had a great deal of fun, I should take your word 
for it, but I could not see the picture as I should if 
you told me how you laughed at Polly, and how sweet 
she looked as she came up, her face all dripping, and 
her cheeks as rosy as the apple itself. 

So recall the whole pleasant time, and when you 
have it vividly before you, study how you can best 
make some one else see it as you do, and don’t be 
afraid to select what at first thought may seem trifles, 
if they really interested you, or gave you pleasure. 

Having thought of it until you are eager to begin 
your narrative, I want you, before you really set about 
it, to pause and get the thoughts you have selected in 
order. If you tell first of the charms you tried, then 
of the supper, and then how glad you were to get the 
invitation, because you always have such delightful 
times at the Forden’s, and afterwards remember 
something else to say about the supper, and a game 
that you forgot to mention before, I shall be confused 
and wearied, and shall not read it through to the 
end. 

So, to avoid this mistake, make a full and complete 
outline of your thoughts which shall serve as a frame- 
work for the structure which is to be finished after- 
ward. This will have two advantages. You will not, 
in writing your narrative, omit things which you will 
afterwards wish you had said, and it will leave you 
free to give yourself up wholly to the interest of tell- 
ing what you have to tell. Another advantage in 
having an outline is that you will not be tempted into 
straying away from your story about the party, to an 
account of some other good time you have had, by 
that curious habit of the mind known as association 
of ideas. 

I should be glad to tell you more about the selection 
and arrangement of your thoughts, but I cannot do 
more than give you a general rule. After that you 
will have to exercise your own judgment. And be 
sure that the more your judgment is called into exer- 
cise, the stronger and more reliable it will become. 


COLUMBUS MONUMENT AT GENOA. 


as much a matter of daily business as the arithmetic 
or geography lesson, may be amused at her troubles, 
but to me,—for I may as well tell you that I was myself 
the little girl,—it was a matter of real distress. If 
some of you are still in just such distress, and if I 
can help you a little in the work of gathering up your 
thoughts, arranging them in an orderly manner, and 
expressing them clearly, for that is what composition 
writing means, or ought to mean, I shall be very glad. 

I believe that the most serious trouble of those of 
you who have trouble, is that which was mine. You 
do not know what to say. The words themselves 
would come readily enough, most of them, if the 
thoughts were clear and well arranged in your mind. 
So that if you choose your own subject, it should be 
one about which you have, or can get, a clear knowl- 
edge. 

Your field of work chosen,—whether it be to tell 
something that has happened, to describe an object or 
a place, to compare one thing with another, or to 
prove something,—see that your knowledge is com- 
plete. If you are going to describe the new Art 
Museum, the chances are ten to one that you don’t 
know enough about it to do it well, unless you have 
studied it with that particular end in view. So, go 
over it, if need be; anyway, think it all over, and see 
it all very plainly yourself, the first thing you do; for 
you can never make aclear picture of it for somebody 
else, unless the picture in your own mind is sharp and 
distinct. 

If you have decided to give an account of the Hal- 
lowe’en party at Mr. Forden’s, are you clear of what 
the fun which was so fast and furious consisted—so 
clear that you can make another person see and feel 
how really enjoyable it was? 

Live it over in your mind, until it is as fresh as if 
you had just come from it, and then see what is best 
to select from your mass of material fora clear ac- 
count of it. Do you remember how, when you were 
ducking for apples, you laughed most at Polly March’s 
failures, not because she missed, but because there 
was something about her little odd-shaped, curly head 
itself that looked so ridiculously like an apple, that 
Georgie Wilson exclaimed, “Stay in Polly, and we'll 
bob for you!” 

I mention that, because it is one of the little things 
that you might easily forget or overlook, because of 
its insignificance. Curiously enough, it is the little 
and apparently unimportant things which we like best 
to hear about, because they help us to see just how it 
was that you had your fun. 





Now for the rule. Your object in writing is always 
to explain to some one else the thing which you un- 
derstand, to interest some one in that which interests 
you, or to help another enjoy in some measure what 
you have enjoyed. 

So those thoughts which will make your subject 
clear, or interesting, or enjoyable, must be selected. 
And mind that you do not let such trifles escape you, 
as will really throw light upon your picture, or add 
any charm toit. Then the thoughts must be placed 
so that those which are most nearly related stand 
next to each other, that they may flow on easily and 
naturally, so that your readers or listeners may find 
them easy to grasp and understand. 

Your outline carefully made, you should be so full 
of your subject, and so well ready to present it, that 
the rest of your task will not seem difficult. 

Express yourself in the words that come most 
easily to you. The short, everyday words which we 
call Saxon, and which come naturally, are always the 
best, provided they fit closely to the meaning, and 
serve you to say exactly what you have in mind. 

Get is a Saxon word, and is ordinarily better than 
obtain. So I would choose such words as find, see, 
keep, go on, rather than discover, perceive, retain, 
proceed, in all cases where they would serve as well 
to express my thought as the others. 

I need not say that you are to reject all slang words 
and phrases, for you would not choose to write them. 
Let me say also here that I would not use them in 
talking. Such expressions serve you sometimes to 
utter your thought forcibly, but the time will be sure 
to come when you will wish that you had at your 
command an equally vigorous phrase of good Eng- 
lish. It will not be at your command if you have 
lost, or never gained control of it. 

But the main question with you always must be, 
Am I making my thought plain? Be careful about 
your pronouns. If you write, “Polly sat down by 
Alice, and she seized the apple from Georgie, who 
was not looking,” I can never tell whether it was 
Polly or Alice who got the apple. 

If you tell about the girl you coaxed from the 
library with shy manners, I shall be obliged to stop, 
and try to settle the question whether it was with shy 
manners of your own that you met her; or whether 
you mean me to understand that the girl you coaxed 
was shy; or whether the Forden’s had a very peculiar 
library. 

Do not count your work finished until you have a 
neat, fairly written copy, punctuated and paragraphed 








according to the sense, and with every word correctly 
spelled. 

A paragraph is a unit of thought, and contains all 
you say about any particular division of your subject. 
What you write about the pretty appearance of the 
supper table with its cakes and fruits and shining 
glass and silver, and Mrs. Forden’s kind care that you 
should all be comfortably served and quite at your 
ease, forms one paragraph. 

In that sentence which says, “Mary followed Alice 
and Polly walked slowly across the room to the 
mirror, and stopped before it,” I should certainly 
think it was Polly that stopped before the mirror, 
only that the next sentence contains something which 
leads me to believe that it was really Mary; and if 
you read it aloud yourself, the chances are that it will 
confuse you, unless you put the comma where it 
belongs. 

Last of all, work patiently. If a word or sentence 
does not suit you, choose anotler word, or try a dif. 
ferent sentence. If you cannot make the pronoun 
follow its antecedent closely, see if you cannot make 
a sentence in which you will not need the pronoun. 
Don’t give it up until you have said in a way that can 
not be mistaken, the thing you set out to say. 

Work patiently, and put heart into the work, and I 
shall not be surprised if you say some day, that com- 
position is a most delightful thing, after all. 


LizziE L. HowEs. 


— —+or—___—___. 


For the Companion. 


MISS PRISCILLA’S KITTEN. 


Mr. Reuel Dikes lived in that odd little house that 
used to stand by the old city hall. Perhaps you have 
noticed it, and wondered whether or not it had an 
interesting history. 

It is ten or twelve years now, since its brown stucco 
walls and quaint gables were demolished to make 
room for a granite store, but still something of its 
history has been preserved. For in looking over some 
packages of old family letters, not long ago, I came 
upon three, which are connected with the old house, 
and which shall be given here, and left to tell their 
own romantic little story. 

Mr. Reuel Dikes, at the date of these letters, was a 
bachelor, about fifty-seven years of age, erect, with 
grey hair and trim grey moustache. 

As his family were all dead, he lived in the old 
house with no companion but old Margaret, who had 
been a servant in the family ever since the days when 
Mr. Reuel was a boy. 

With so much of an introduction, let the letters 
speak for themselves. 

“BosTON, May 7, 1837. 

“My DEAR CAPTAIN.—[Some friend whose name 
I have been unable to discover.] I have been delay- 
ing an answer to your last letter, in the hope that 
something of interest might happen for me to tell 
you. 

“So now, as something has happened, you shall 
hear of it. 

“You knowit takes but a little thing to interest and 
occupy an old man like me (you needn’t laugh), so I 
have been delighted at the arrival of one of the pleas- 
antest visitors that ever entered my house. 

“One evening, I was wandering about my parlors, 
rather sadly, thinking of old days, and of old friends 
who used to make this dull house so bright and happy, 
when I heard a soft crying outside. 

“It was a wretched, rainy, raw night, as I noticed 
when I stepped to the window. And there on the 
steps, lay —— no, not a baby, as you may imagine, 
nor a child, nor a woman, but a poor little maltese 
kitten, which had been left behind, no doubt, by some 
family that had gone to the country for the summer. 

“She saw me looking out, and began to rub herself 
against the door, and I knew she must have been 
purring. 

“So, to make a long story short, I took her in; and 
captain, you’ve no idea of what a comfort a cat can 
be toa lonely old man. She has revolutionized my 
housekeeping. 

“Heretofore, I’ve been contented with stoves; but 
no cat really enjoys sitting down by a stove. She 
looks out of place. So every evening, now, I have a 
soft coal fire built in the study. 

“You know how dull a house gets without a woman 
to keep it bright and cheery and homelike. I’d quite 
lost the art of enjoying an open fire, but the fire and 
the cat looked so warm and cosy, that I hunted up an 
old pair of slippers with red roses on the toes, that I 
haven’t had on before for years, and a dressing-gown, 
too. 

“Then I had my tea served there in the library, and 
let Tabby drink from a saucer on the hearth. And 
this proved so successful, that it has become the reg- 
ular programme. So I really feel grateful to the cat, 
who has certainly brought a homelike”’— 


The rest of the page is torn off. But the thread of 
the letter is taken up in the following letter in a deli- 
cate woman’s hand. The ink has faded to a light 
brown, and the words are scarcely legible. 


“May 15, 1837. 
“DEAR HANNAH.—Of course you remember Sally, 
my old maltese kitten? Well, will you believe it, 
after living here happily: for months, she suddenly 
disappeared! Whether she was lost, or ran away, 
did not know. Think of that, for a cat of all creat- 


Ss: 

‘Well, I was inconsolable, for now that my hair is 
turning grey, I haven’t so many intimate friends in 
the world that I can afford to lose so agreeable a one 
as Sally. 

“So T inguired high and low, but no Sally could be 
found. I often went out toward evening, in the 
neighboring streets, in hopes of seeing her; and one 
pleasant afternoon, just at dusk, when I had walked 
clear down beyond the old city hall, and was just 
turning back, I saw a maltese kitten sitting on the 
doorstep of a queer old stucco house. 

“T felt sure it was Sally, and was just crossing the 
street to make sure, when lo and behold, an old gen- 
tleman opened the door, and Sally sprang in, and the 
door was shut with a bang. 

**You don’t cheat me that way,’ I said to myself. 
So I marched up to the door as bold as a lion, and 
gave a sharp rap with the brass knocker. 

“And who should open the door, but the same old 

gentleman! I felt rather taken aback, but I managed 
to tell him about Sally, and he insisted on my com- 
ing in. 
Eso I just stepped into his library, and I do believe 
it was the cosiest room I was ever in. There was & 
bright coal fire, and an arm-chair before it, and there, 
on the hearth, sat Sally! 

“She seemed real glad to see me, and purred, but 
she didn’t want to come away. But the gentleman 
was very polite, and said he couldn’t think of allow- 
ing me fo carry her myself; so he put on his hat and 
coat, and wrapped Sally in a little shaw] I had brought, 
and walked home with me. 

“He was very gentlemanly, and said he was sorry 
to lose, Sally, and hoped he might be allowed to 
on us.” 


Here the ink has faded out entirely. Further on, 
however, appear the letters—‘ Reu—ikes.” Then, 


after another blank: “Sally —— disappeared again. 
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Probably she has gone where before.” Then | 
follow a few lines on other subjects, and the writer 
signs herself, 





“Your sincere friend, 
“PRISCILLA WHITE.” 
There is one more fragment of a letter, written 
nearly a year later by Mr. Dikes to his friend “the 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is peculiar to itself. 


inferior Flavoring Extracts are used. 
should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manu- 
factured by Thurber, Whyland & Co. 


Now is the time to buy your spring medicine. Get 
(Ade. 





Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where 
Housekeepers 


(Adv, 





captain.” The beginning and end of the letter are 
faded or torn off. Here is what remains: 


“Kept coming back, and every time I took her 
home, she would come again. So I became well ac- 
quainted with Miss Priscilla, and got to going there 
to take tea, now and then. 

“I saw, before long, where the cat had learned her 
faculty of making matters homelike. She must have 
learned it from Miss Priscilla. 

“So, as I said at the beginning of this letter, I have 
still another friend in my household, for Miss Pris- 
cilla is Mrs. Priscilla now, and the old house is sunny 
and cheery in every room. I often wonder whether 
the cat — happened to come to my door that 
rainy night. Idoubtit. But at any rate’? —. 


Here the correspondence ends. These were the 
only letters, perhaps, written at this period by Miss 
Priscilla and Mr. Reuel, that happened to come back 
finally into their possession. But the gaps and omis- 
sions are easily filled up to complete the story. 

It takes but little imagination to conjure up from 
the past a pleasant picture of the two old people 
taking their tea by the open fire, while Sally sits on 
the hearth, blinking her yellow eyes, and taking to 
herself, no doubt, all the credit for this agreeable 
consummation. 

—_—_—_+@+—_—___ 


PENN AND THE INDIANS. 


A bad man, if he feels that he is having fair and 
honorable treatment, shows the good there is in him; 
while if he think that one is trying to treat him self- 
ishly or insincerely, the evil in his nature strongly 
appears. Consideration and fairness have often dis- 
armed evil intentions. William Penn’s dealing with 
the Indians in the following serves as a good illus- 
tration: . 


There were some fertile and excellent lands, which, 
in 1698, Penn ascertained were excluded from his first 
purchase; and, as he was very desirous of obtaining 
them, he made the proposal to the Indians that he 
would buy those lends, if they wished to sell them. 

At first they refused, but finally, to please their 
“father Onas,” as they called Penn, they said that he 
should have as much land as a young man could travel 
round in one day, and as an equivalent they should 
receive a certain amount of English goods. 

Though this plan of measuring the land was of 
their own selection, yet they were greatly dissatisfied 
with it, after it had been tried; for the young man, 
chosen to walk off the tract of land, walked so fast 
and far as greatly to astonish them. 

The governor observed this dissatisfaction, and 
asked the cause. 

“The walker cheated us,” said the Indians. 

“Ah, how can it be?” asked Penn. “Did you not 
choose yourselves to have the land measured in this 
way? 

“True,” replied the Indians; “but white brother 
make a big walk.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners, waxing warm, said 
the bargain was a fair one, and insisted that the In- 
ss to abide by it; and if not, should be com- 
pelled to. 

“Compelled!” exclaimed Penn, “how can you com- 
el them without bloodshed? Don’t you see this 
ooks to murder?” Then turning with a benignant 

smile to the Indians, he said: ‘‘Well, brothers, if you 
have given us too much land for the goods first agreed 
on, how much more will satisfy you?” 

This proposal gratified them; and they mentioned 
the quantity of cloth, and number of fish-hooks, with 
which they would be satisfied. 

These were cheerfully given; and the Indians, 
shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

After they were gone, the governor-looking round 
on his friends, said, ‘Some of you spoke just now of 
compelling these poor creatures to stick to their bar- 
gain, that is, in plain English, to fight and kill them, 
and all about a little piece of land.” 

This fairness characterized all Penn’s dealings with 
the red men, and they in consequence were his warm 
friends. 





_ ter - 
“BE YOU A LADY?” 


Little acts of courtesy put the sunshine into life. 
Who has not felt the day brighten from a kindly act 
done them, or even from a cheerful good-morning? 


The following pretty anecdote speaks for itself: 
As a young lady walked hurriedly down State Street 
on a bleak November day, her attention was attracted 
toa deformed boy coming toward her carrying several 
bundles. He was thinly clad, twisted his limbs most 
strangely as he walked, and looked before him with a 
vacant stare. Just before the cripple reached the 
brisk pedestrian he stumbled, and dropped one bun- 
dle, which broke — and emptied a string of sausa- 
ges on the sidewalk. 

One or two richly dressed ladies drew their skirts 
aside; as they passed, one of them exclaimed, “How 
awkward!” A lad stood grinning at the mishap, and 
a school-girl, amused by the boy’s looks and blank dis- 
may, gave vent to her feelings in a half-suppressed 
laugh, and then went on without taking any further 
interest. 

All this increased the boy’s embarrassment. He 
stopped to pick up the sausages only to let fall another 

arcel, when, in despair, he stood and looked at his 

ost spoils. In an instant the bright-faced stranger 
stepped to the boy’s side, and in a tone of thorough 
kindness said, ‘‘Let me hold those other bundles while 
you pick up what you have lost.” 

In dumb astonishment the cripple handed all he had 
to the young Samaritan, and devoted himself to se- 
curing his cherished sausages. When these were 
again strongly tied in the course, torn wrapper, her 
skilful hands replaced the parcels on his scrawny 
arms, as she bestowed on him a smile of encourage- 
ment and said, “‘I hope you haven’t far to go.” 

The poor fellow seemed scarcely to hear the girl’s 
pleasant words; but, looking at her with the same 
vacant stare, he said, ‘‘Be you a lady?” 

“T hope so; I try to be,” was the surprised response. 

“T was kind of hoping you wasn’t.’ 

“Why?” asked the listener, her curiosity quite 
aroused. 

***Cause I’ve seen such as called themselves ladies, 
but they never spoke kind and pleasant to boys like 
me, ’cepting to grand uns. I guess there’s two kinds 
—them as thinks they’s ladies and isn’t, and them as 
what tries to be and is.” 


~ 
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GREAT FUN. 
It is wonderful how uncomfortable people can be, 


and still be happy. Wonderful, too, is a boy’s idea of 
“a good time.”’ Take this California scene: 





Just before we reached our destination, we passed 
a tent where-an adventurous party of pleasure- 
seekers was camping out. A small boy, with his head 
and the greater part of his face tied up in a blue veil, 
was piling brush on a large bonfire, close to the door 
of the tent. 

“To keep off the black flies?” called I, as I rode by. 

“Yes, and skeeters, too,” said he, lifting up roguish 
eyes, reddened by the smoke. 

“Oh dear!” said I. “Do you like camping-out?” 

“Yes, indeed!” shouted he. “It’s splendid! We 





Hecla Youth's Rubber-Tire Bicycles, 


42-inch, $21.00. Former Price, $35.00. 
ie 
28 sé 


We are also disposing of our entire stock of gents’ fine 
Imported Wheels, Bicycles, Tricycles and Tandems, and 
have adopted a novel method of accepting bids by mail: 
send for Circular giving full instructions and descrip- 
tions. Stock will positively be closed out on April Ist. | 


Special Sale until April Ist only. 


. . ' 

s 
every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (11':x13 in.), printed 
on ae heavy music paper, and would 
cos 


To introduce **Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 


from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores, 
We also _— 
“THE NI 


NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 


This very popular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 eee ILLI , 


S WOODWARD & CO., 
and 844 Broadway, New York. 





Za . “* 
8.00. on 


18.00. 
12.50. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., | 
241 Broadway, New York. 108 Madison St., Chicago. — 










for it and keep in readiness. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
&. where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
Ss 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 








Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals, 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 





YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
ps Owing to the Diagonal 
» Elasticity of the Qoth 
@ (which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 
returned by seller af- 


ae 






Healthful & Comfortable 

Corsets ever worn. See 
a that the Yatisi stamp 

is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
, Price by mail, $1. 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 








9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 


terials, as a 
6tiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


of cord. None are genuine unless 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York City. 


Coraline over | 
all other ma- | 





CROTTY BROS., Chicago, I'l. 


$59 Broadway, 





of this country use over 


Procter & Gamble’s Lenox 





Why did the Women 


thirteen million cakes of 
Soap in 1886? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 








Lc a 
from those who contemplate painting. 





the best and purest materials obtainable. 
any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world, Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H.W. Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON, Moulded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, ete, 
Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


We are pleased to answer inquiries in regard to exterior or interior decoration 
Mention the ‘‘Companion” when you write. 


TS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 


They have a larger sale than 


CHICAGO, BU AeLPHIA. 











All Diseases 


Of an eruptive nature, such as Eczema, 
Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, 
Scrofulous Sores, &c., have their origin 
in the Blood, and any attempt to rem- 
edy these complaints without the use of 
an Alterative and Blood-purifier is 
worse than useless. For a thoroughly 
reliable medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 
has long been regarded as the standard; | 
and by its continued use, diseases of the | 
blood are effectually 


Cured. 


“Avyer’s Sarsaparilla remains the 
favorite in spite of all competitors.”— 
Hugo Andriesson, Druggist, Beaver, Pa. 

‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other blood medicine | 
I handle.” —George W. Whitman, Drug- 
gist, Albany, Ind. 

“T am selling three times as much of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this year as ever 
before.” —M. A. Woolridge, Druggist, 
Luray, Ill. 


“‘Ayer’s medicines take the lead in 


| 


Have a Remedy 


That you may rely upon. It does not 
pay to try doubtful experiments. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has stood the test for 
nearly half a century. It has survived 
all competitors, and, to-day, is univer- 
sally allowed to be the best specific for 
Weakness, Weariness, Debility, Loss of 
Functional Power, Low Spirits (often 
the precursor of Insanity ), and all those 
disorders of the mind and body occa- 
sioned by worry and 


Over-work. 


“For months I was afflicted with 
Nervous Prostration, Weakness, Lan- 
uor, General Debility, and Mental 

epression. By purifying my blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I was com- 
pletely cured.’”’— Mrs. Mary Stevens, 
144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass. 

““My daughter was prostrated with 
Nervous Debility. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
restored her to health.’ — Frederick W. 
Pratt, 424 Washington st., Boston. 


Rev. S. J. Graham, of Buckhannon, 





Kansas. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
Stonebraker, Black Jack, Kansas. 





killed six rattlesnakes yesterday!” 


Blood-purifier of the nation.’”—S. A. | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


W. Va., says: “I never had better health 
in my life than since using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”’ 














CUBS. ete 
_,JHEGREAT CHINA TEA CO 


md COFE Dinner, 7 
wre, Watches, 










SETS of 46: 
- Decorated TEAS 
with $12 and S15 orders. STE! 

yee WATCHES with S15 orders. 


. GOLD- 
AND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 





White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co. 

210 state Street, Boston, Mass. 








“Aw! 
name of that jolly scent for the handkerchief you had 
on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it?” 

“You mean Lundborg’s EDENIA. It is manufactured 
down town, here in New York, but you can get it at 
almost any drug or fancy goods store.” 


Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you say was the 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, 
EDENIA. 


Ifyou cannot obtain LUN DBORG’S PERFUMES 
and RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send 
your name and address for Price-list to the manufac- 
turers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 

24 Barelny St., New York, 





Take no Substitute for the GENUINE 
H. T. MARSHALL’S 
Patent Adjustable © 
Lace Congress 
IN HIGH OR LOW CUT, 


A Congress that will not 
draw the foot. A Lace Boot 
that requires no lacing in 
putting on or off. It has all 
the merits of both, and is 
an improvement on either 
shoe, 

PRICE, 


$3.50 to $7. 












N. B.—Having licensed others to make this Shoe and 
use my Patent Stamp Strap, [ wish to be held respon- 
sible only for those Shoes having my Name Stamped on 
the Bottoms, all of which I guarantee satisfactory. 


THE LEADING 
LAWN TENNIS 
SHOE. 


If your dealer does not have them or order them for 
you, send direct to 
H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 
Alsv manufacturer of Men’s, Boys’ and Youth’s 
Fine Boots and_ Shoes, and the Best Lawn 
Tennis Shoe made for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. 





4 -} 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH G 


The Best Laundry Starch in the World. 








SAMPLES FREE. 


We want every family in the United States to try our 
| Starch. Wherever it is known it is exclusively used. 
| It has no equal. To enable every family totry it, we now 

offer to send a sample, free, to any lady who will send 
us her address and the name of her grocer. We have 
already distributed many thousands of samples all over 
the United States. The Electric Lustre Starch can be 
used with or without boiling, will not stick to the iron, 
gives an elegant gloss. Takes only one minute to pre- 

are, saves trouble and labor, and is a great help to 

ousekeepers. It is a waste of time, money, comfort and 
strength to try to get along without it. Send for sample, 
and when you find it is just what you have long wanted, 
tell your grocer you must have it, and we will notify 
him where he can get it. ELECTRIC LUSTRE 
STARCH CO., 54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. 
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THE MAN ON THE TRAIN, 


The 
among the pleasantest of life’s experiences. 


making of chance acquaintances is sometimes 
A gen- 
visit to Eng- 
to 
tallurgy which 
Ile says 


tleman who in early life paid a business 
land, in the of it went one 
book store to find a certain work on me 


course day a London 


was not to be procured in America. 


While I was there, a pleasant old gentleman came 
in, and began looking about, as | was doing. Soon 
we were chatting together about books, and I told 
him who | was, and what I was seeking. He at once 
began searching through book-shelves, and out-of 
the-way corners, and finally came smiling from a dark 
place, with my volume in his hand. 

I thanked him, and when | ordered it from the 
dealer, I at the same time asked for the last numbers 
of Macaulay’s works, saying that I considered him 
the greatest of English writers. My new acquaint- 
ance smiled pleasantly, and, after a few moments 
further conversation, we parted. 

The next morning I left London 


for York, and | 
when I had settled myself in the | 


compartment FE dis- | 


covered in my travelling companion the same old 
gentleman. We settled down to a most absorbing 
conversation, and | found him exceedingly enter- 


taining. We made no stops for some time, and when 
we did I noticed a large crowd at the station. 

“There must be some distinguished person aboard 
the train,” I said, “and these people are here to see 
him.” 

“Possibly,” he answered, 
he gave me the day before among the books, and we 
continued our talk. At the next station there was a 
larger crowd, and getting outside I asked what was 
going on. Some one told me Lord Macaulay was on 
the train. T went back to report to my friend. 

“Lord Macaulay is on the train,” I said, “that’s 
what brings the pe “Op je out, and Pd give a good deal 
to see him myself.’ 

He smiled again. “Tam Lord Macaulay,” he said, | 
with almost a schoolgirl blush, and I shook hands 
with him so heartily and carnestly that he laughed 
till tears ran down his checks. 

When we reached York he invited me to dine with 
him, and at the dinner he extended further invitation 
for me to visit his home and his family. [accepted 
it, and to this day Macaulay is one of my brightest 
and pleasantest memories. 


with a smile like the one 





Why do mothers and wives risk their 
happiness and their children’s future 
cheap and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they 
can buy, and should insist upon having, Burnett's? [Adr, 
~ FOREIGN Stamps, Australia, ete. 

DOO Varictics, oe FER INCENT. 
Pevniesen Kale "very amt Oi 


domestic 
health by using 





, We, 
Ch ithe un, 


3; 105 
N.Y. 


with your name | 
t irst-cla “nition 
rENRELL CO, a Mg ay 


TO 85 A DAY. Samples worth @1.50 FRI e. 
Lines not under the horse's feet. Write Brey 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER CO,, Holly, Mic ih. 


YPE WRITERS, 


bought, sold or on most liberal 
terms Good machines fo 1leathalfftirsteost. | 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 1 i” LaSalle St. Chicago, 





on each Knife 
this paper. LI 


$3 





new or old, 
any make, 








wae. “7 Saw Her in Vie Time” and 6O pieces full 
sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, ete,, 
allfor be. “WHITE W INGS”: and 100 songs, words, 
and music, Se. 14 pie ces of Dance Music, with calls 





and figures complete, 2c. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


money refun'’d.L tHATH. AWAY SU Wash. st, 
o $150. EASY 


6 Pees 


ep hand Whe . ‘Is 5 Pi indled, 
GEO. W. 


PLAYS: 


Catalogue. T. sc 


or 
Boston, Mass. | 





Second- 
Send for Catalogue, 
USE & SON,S HL St., Peoria, IN. 


Re adings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
s, Games, for School, Club, Parlor. 
“GOOD M. ANN * new van 
of i. rlque tte st ER WRI- 
»9 Oe. en tamp for hee 

bE NISON, Chicago, Mlinois. 









Pleasure Boats, Sail- 
ing Canoes, Paddling 
Canoes, Oars, ow- 
locks, Sails, ete. 80- 
mage catalogue, Over fifty 
— wet ations. Send 5 cents, 





Mention the 


free 
RUSHTON, CANTON, N. Y. 


Companion, 


Jd. MM. 
YOUR MONOGRAM, 


cle signed, en- | 
free of charge, on | 
and envelopes bought of us, | 
Repoussé Work, the latest and most | 
stylish, All the rage. Samples engraving, paper, &c. 
sent = A ounte Big money for age Elegant. 
tICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Conn. 


su” GRAPE VINES, 


pop Varieties. Alsc Small Fruits, Quality uns 
Warranted true. Ve ’ vines mailed fi 
‘Lewis Ro 


graved and stamped, 
all paper 





surp Asse ed 


5c 
scriptive price fist eo ESCH, F vedenia, N. ¥ 


CSS COPE | 


Circulars. Take an ageney and make money, 
aoe ctlecme nt in COMPANION, February 4th. Address 
THE A. GASKELL CO., Chicago, Til, 


gkhe TERRIBLE OPIUM HABIT 


has its source in the Poppy, but the 
beautiful flower here shown is not to 
be feared. The seed can be had post 
paid together with our 1887 Catalogue, 
74 pages, allon receipt of ro Cts. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 
146 & 148 W. Washington 8t., CHICAGO. 


Th BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher 


A sentinel that never sleeps! The 
only powerful, effective and reliable 
Fire Extinguisher extant. 

S. F. HAYWARD & CO., Gen'l E. Agents, | 
407 Broadway, New York. 


See our 









| 
| 
ve 
| 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli 






RSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 





| For Style, Comfort, 





THE YOUTI rs COMPANION. 








MARCH 10, 1887. 











‘SEEDS EE Bins. For 25 cents we 

named varietics choice Flower Seeds 

-_ 5 packets fresh Vegetable Seeds, all leading vari- 
es. Send stamp for Catalogue. Seventh Season, 

SPRINGF LELD cD IC O., Springfield, Ohio. 


CAT ARRI DEAFNESS, SORE THROAT, 


' UM BRONCHITIS, 
Ss {8 sere 

2 stamps to = DR. CONS 

Ss 











LE, 175 Tremont St Mi Boston, and ! 
receive a hook by this eminent s yecialist, entitled :— 
hroat and Lung 
his system | 


“The Treatment of Catarrh, 
Diseases.” Not one case has been lost by 
when taken in time. Positive proof. Se 


“HOME EX ERCISE R” 
ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. Ac complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME | 
me HOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTU J ,” 

6K. l4th St. & 715 45th Ave. N.Y. of, 
Wm. Bh akie cates of “How to Get Strong.” 
never saw any, othe r I liked half as we ell.” 


WN av) c 













D.L. 


Down. 
says of it: “I 

















Old School. Every graduate em- 

Low tuition. Quick work, Thor- 
ough | instruction. Ty pe writing and penmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. W. WILLISS, late pri- 
vate short-hand reporter of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress, 200 students. Address | 


WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 
D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


116-11X Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


And Fluid and Solid 
tracts of the Blossoms. i he | 
best Blood Purifier known, 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough, 
andall Blood Diseases.Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele graphy, 
&e., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Cols 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of instruction in Telegraphy ever published, 

5UNNE y C 












106 and 108 Liberty ‘Street, New Yurk. 


—— Excelsior Incubator. 
ELF-REGULATING, PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 


Guaranteed to hatch as large a 
percentage of fertile eggs as any 
other Hatcher made. Handsome 
lilustrated Catalogue free to those 
who mention this paper. send15 - 
M@ cents for our book o Poultry 
=) Raising and Artificial Incubation.” 


7 Champion Mfg. Co. 
QUINCY, ILL. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Patented 















Incubator made. 





Improved ‘Lotta Bustle. 
Health and Durability. 
latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle, 
All infringements will 
be re ae 


nd f ist. 
COL ri MBI N kv BBE: R co., 


Gives the 


_ Sole M’ fr's, Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
BREAKFAST 


COCO 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
Costing less than one cent a cup. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphacl, Murillo. AND COLLAR 
INDISPENSABLE anid ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
| Corsect styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 




















Flower Bed and Vegetable Gar- | 
den ayee By Mail from our Bulk | 
send 5 packets 





Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
Gutekiy i arne d at our 
1001 ver 2,000 of 
pacartee are at w i y - c ommercial 
ad Lines. The Great West is the country 
¥ row up in, Write for our circulars. 
LENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


GROUP REM EDY known that 


| will cure Membranous Cro The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
= twe ay Beene and in every case of any kind of 
roup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
Sastelon SS rae perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
delete Ee drugs. Sample with directions sent 
eo hi eal. Price 50 cents abox. Four dollars per 
-ELDIN, > M. - D., Ji Jamai ca, N.Y. 





TEL 


our 
| and Rail 





The only 
medicine 





CANVASSERS WANTED ,.,,:0! 

from house to house, 
an Illustrated Weekly Religious paper. Any man, 
woman or youth may easily add to their income 
week by selling the paper. in their spare 
hours in their own neig — hood. One man has 
sold one hundred copies Saturday. Address, 
THE MANAGER, 63 Bible House, New York, N.Y. 




















“THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 






Finest toned , most durable, 
and possess the only absolutely 
correct scale. Warranted tostand in any climate. Ask your dealer 
forthem. Illustrated C ‘atalogue mailed free by the Manufacturers, 


_LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago. 


MUSIC the MASSES 


THE 
On receipt of 20 cts. we will send 

sample copies (80 pages and covers) 

of Monthly Galaxy of Music, with 

35 fuil-size and complete pieces of new, 

choice and popular Music, which would cost 30 cts. to 

60 cts. each at music stores. The Galaxy gives its 

readers 500 pages of music a year, worth over $50 at 

regular prices, for only $1.00, and is the cheapest, 

largest and best musical publication ever offered. 

Address, GALAXY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co, 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


8 Years our Great Specialty has been grow- 
_ a distributing ROSES. We have all the Latest 
Novelties and finest standard sorts in different sizes 
and pce es to suit all. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express $3 all points. 


3 to 12 Plants $1. Per $6 to $26 


Our New 58 pp., describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties = had, the best Hardy Shrubs and 
Climbing Vines, and New and are Flower 
Seeds, and tells how to Ba them—FREE. 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 















Rose Growers, West Grove, C hester €o., Pa. 
8 SPEUIAL 60 DAYS OFF 2RS 
Ww 


eing one of 
the largest growers of F 8 merica, 

Iwanttoinduce extensive trial, and for30c. will 
| send, postpaid, 14 papers Choice New Seeds, 
growth of’ to 500 seeds & mixed colors 
in eac w Large German Fancy Pansies, 
bloom. 03 in. across, 60distinctsortsandan 
endless peace An Spanos apne striped, 
* stained, edged with red, gc Nd, —_ &e.. all 
“mized ; Large Double Asters : 






















New Bodetias: NewGiant White Mignonette Improved Double Poppie ; 
Stocks; Everlastings,éc. For S4c 7 letter stamps, willsend 26 papers 
- LL the above and 16 other choice sorts, including the finest Striped 
"ariegated Petunias ever offered, 34varietiesmized; NewGiant Candy- 
| Verbdenas, 100 vars.; Chrysanthemums; New Double Gaillardia; 
New Nicotiana, fragrant as tuberoses; Velvet f.; Double Pompon 
Asters; New Goiden Mignonette; Clove Pinks; New Cockscombs, etc., 

| amounting a reguiarrates). Ifyou doubt the reliability of these 
offers, send 40 cts. and I will send you 5 sample papers, my choice, 
but including Pansies. Am sure a trial will prove all claims. 


L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 




















“EST @ «WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 
, — 
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| . wiste re Rope Selvage. 
as widthsand ion “oa by us or any Glas ates 
The MeMa TM ey free. } ~ 
n oven Wire Fenc 
Mullen Lake St., CHICACO, 10° 
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Will be 


Three 
at 5 


BURPEE’S 


ei: SEEDS, 


obtained elsewher 





W. “ATLEE BURPEE & 


Far 


some Book 


i] 
TIES in VEGET. 
logue published to 


Annual, for 1887 


sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a Hand- 
of 128 pages, with hundreds of illustrations. 
Colored Plate es, and tells all about THE BES 
n, Farm and Flower pg Plants, pneretEn: 
Stock and Fancy Poult It describes RARE 
ABLES and FLOWE RS, of real value, which 


e. Send address on a postal tor the most complete 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















net Durability and C heapne as, Unequalled, j 





»*"30c. 


we will senc 


mixed; BALSAMS (Camel 
(Double Diadem Pink), rich 





rare and valuable flower seeds—AS 


CHOICE. FLOWER ‘SEEDS AT WHOLESALE 


In Postage Stamps or Mone 


euas she wench 

wetter ty i3 PACKETS <P kt: each) 
TE RS, new double dwarf bouquet, extra fine 
ia flowered, very large double, rich colors, DEAN ‘THUS 
velvety colors: GI ANT GERMAN PANSIES from 


1 by mail. 






the Harts Mountains, Germany, the fine “ most be eutital in the world; 

PETUNIA, large flowering, all colors, st d, blotched: PORTULACCA (Double 
Rose flowered), nearly all double flowers; PH ‘DRUM MONDIT, bright colors; 
VERBENA, I? colors mixed; ZINNIA (Pompone), extia large double; one fine 
Ornamental Grass; one splendid Climbing Plant; one beautiful Everlasting 
Flower—in all, 13 full-size packets for 30e., or two for 50e. Directions for cul- 
poten on e% A bet oh A aut -_ illus. 88-pp. catalogue ac me CHANICSVILLE. 

grow these Seeds by the Ib., by the 

bushel, and by the acre. Address SAMUEL WILSON, Bucks —— Pa. 
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Os 


SEEDS 


FRUIT" ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSER 
for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and 


ROSES 
¥LEDU-PLANTS 


¥ LINE, without first writing 
|2 LAR A my 
YE 700 ACRES. 


Cholcat 0. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, PAINESVILLE, ONO 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSUES THE 





BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAT. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverw are, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts, to 75 cts. per pound. We do a very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS eac h day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

*rice and Premium List of 96 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. The use of the Companion for many years is 
sufficie ry eg ef ef -CREA ON 
TE +3 801 Wash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Buy a bolle NOW 
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RAVEN GLOSS 





| Absolutely the best. 


Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by imterested dealers to take 
anything else. Button & Orttey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


RESSES 
ve «® PyIPPING 


Wanpos 


BY nyeing & Cleansing Estab 


S PRICE LIST SENT FREE 
MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & West 14th Si., New York. 



























